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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—————— 


HE lassitude of tone which now marks proceedings in the 

House of Commons was broken on Thursday byavery grave 
incident. Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett and Mr. Lowther brought 
up the question of French aggressions on the Niger and the 
Upper Nile. With respect to the former, the discussion was 
impeded by some geographical uncertainties, but with respect 
to the latter the representative of the Foreign Office, Sir E. 
Grey, read the following weighty sentences which we give 
textually from the Times’ report:—“I will go further 
and say that, after all I have explained about the claims 
we consider we have under past agreements and the claims 
which we consider Egypt may have in the Nile Valley, 
and adding to that the fact that those claims and the 
view of the Government with regard to them are fully 
and clearly known to the French Government, I cannot think 
it is possible that these rumours deserve credence, because 
the advance of a French expedition under secret instructions 
right from the other side of Africa into a territory over 
which our claims have been known for so long, would be not 
merely an inconsistent and unexpected act, but it must be 
perfectly well known to the French Government that it would 
be an unfriendly act and would be so viewed by England.” 
That means, of course, that while the occupation of Egypt 
continues, Great Britain will prevent any Power, France 
included, from reaching any portion of the Nile waterway. 











This was understood by the entire House, and Mr. 
Chamberlain immediately rose to intimate that the Govern- 
ment declaration was most satisfactory to the Unionist party, 
and that they would support the Foreign Office view. This 
means that the House of Commons is practically unanimous; 
for though Mr. Labouchere rose to condemn Sir E. Grey’s 
speech as “a menace to France,” and a declaration that we 
should never quit Egypt, he has only, as the Naval vote re- 
vealed, thirty-two followers for his policy of “ Little England.” 
The country will be unanimous also; for while there will be 
difference of opinion as to the wisdom of our policy in Egypt, 
there will be none on the question that while we are there we 
must control the Nile to the Lakes, and that in no case 
can we recede before French threats. We are of those who 
look upon French advance in Northern Africa without 
jealousy, and who regard a war with France with something 
of horror; but we cannot consent to a withdrawal upon 
which France, as apart from Europe at large, has no right 
to insist. She ought, as we have always insisted, to have 


some compensation for the loss of her influence on the Nile; 
but it must be settled by reasonable agreement, and not dic- 
tated to us under a threat of compulsion. It is gravely to be 
regretted that the French Government, in order to conciliate 
the “Colonial” party, has allowed its agents to go so far; 
but it is imperative that this country should state distinctly 
the limits of her forbearance. 


This has now been done 








beginning to enter, but they are allowing their 1ulers to 
intrigue for the evacuation of Egypt by very dangerous 
methods. 


How the affairs of the world are getting interlocked! It is 
more than probable that the speech of Sir E. Grey, on Thurs- 
day, will gravely affect the future of China. The Japanese 
will never believe that with such a dispute in Europe upon 
our hands we shall risk a fleet in arresting their progress in 
Chinese waters. They are evidently determined either to 
obtain their own terms, which include the cession of Formosa, 
the Loochoo islands and others, and the peninsula of Liau- 
tong, on which Port Arthur stands, or to draw a net round 
Pekin. A new expedition has landed at Haichow—a city 
in Kiang-su—has captured that place, and now threatens 
the Grand Canal by which Pekin is fed, and any stoppage 
in which produces want, and therefore insurrection, in the 
capital. They are also threatening Tientsin; and as it is 
evident that the Chinese soldiery cannot fight effectively, by 
summer the Forbidden Palace ought to be in their hands. 


The capture of Pekin is obviously the desire of the Japanese 
commonalty. They are said to be wild at the idea of 
peace, and on Sanday a fanatic “ patriot” gave vent to his 
feelings by shooting at Li Hung Chang. The bullet entered 
the face, and is still embedded in the bones at the base of the 
nose. Although all accounts are favourable, the wound is 
most serious, and we should not be surprised to hear that 
the Chinese Ambassador was incapacitated. The Govern- 
ment of the Mikado is deeply vexed, and will doubtless punish 
the murderer in intent ; but the incident reveals both popular 
feeling as to peace and the savage belief in force which 
underlies the Japanese gentleness. The delay in the nego. 
tiations caused by the outrage is, of course, favourable to 
the war party, which has already secured a peremptory refusal 
of any armistice during negotiations. 


The gossiping and negotiating about the Speakership are 
still going on, and we fear we must say the intriguing too. 
The Liberal Unionists have determined that their alliance 
with the Conservative party makes it their duty to support Sir 
Matthew White Ridley for the Speaker’s chair, and we think 
that in the absence of any general Conservative wish for Mr. 
Courtney (which we should have heartily welcomed), the 
Liberal Unionists judged rightly. The Conservative wing of 
the party being so much more important than the Liberal 
Unionist wing, it was perfectly right to defer to their 
wishes, and not to accept an offer from the Gladstonians 
which would have tended to relax the bonds of the Unionist 
alliance. Nevertheless, we regret that Mr. Courtney’s great 
personal claims have not recommended themselves to the 
favour of the Conservative party. It seems most probable 
that Mr. Gully will be proposed by the Gladstonians for the 
Speakership, though a “dark horse” in the person of Mr. 
Edmund Robertson, M.P. for Dundee, a Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty, and an able lawyer, has been recently much 
talked of. The Unionist party have given Mr. Gully notice 
that in case of the defeat of the Government at the General 
Election they shall hold themselves at liberty to pass him by , 
in choosing the Speaker for the next Parliament. It is much ‘ 
to be regretted that so much time has been allowed for 
determining the choice of the new Speaker. That sort of 
selection is best made under the fresh sense of collective 
responsibility. 


The gale which swept over England on Sunday was of 





quite unusual violence. During the height of the storm, the 
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leaden roof of the Banqueting Hall at Whitehall was rolled 
op like a piece of paper, and tarpaulin had to be spread at 
once over the rafters to protect the Rubens ceiling. In 
Kensington Gardens a good deal of damage was done to the 
trees; and from all parts of England come stories of avenues 
uprooted and giant oaks and elms laid low.. Fortunately, 
comparatively few casualties are reported from the coasts. 
At the Edgbaston Observatory, Birmingham, the velocity 
of the wind was calculated to have been eighty-six miles an 
hour. The wind exerted a pressure of 37 lb. to the square foot. 


On Friday, March 22nd, Lord Brassey raised in the House 
of Lords the question of the manning of the Navy,—the most 
important of all the problems connected with national 
defence. His. proposals are briefly these:—To raise the 
Naval Reserve to 50,000 men,—20,000 in the first-class, 


_ 20,000 in the second, and 10,000 firemen; the first class 


men to be entered as boys, passing after five years in the 
Navy into the Reserve; the second-class to be recruited as 
at present, but to serve one or two years in the Navy; all 
seamen in the Reserve to go through an annual course of 
drill, as at present. If war arose, and we had to man all 
our ships, we should want, said Lord Brassey, 100,000 
men. To meet this demand, we should have from the 
regular service and the Reserve about 106,000 men,—a very 
sanguine estimate, in our opinion. This was quite too 
small a margin to meet the rapid wastage of war. Un- 
questionably. It would take less than six weeks of actual 
war to use up the odd six thousand. The mere invaliding 
would very nearly do it. 


The main point, however, which Lord Brassey laboured 
was that we ought to get a Naval Reserve by passing a 
number of boys through the service. An incidental advan- 
tage would be that the Navy would become a training-ground 
for the mercantile marine, which was suffering from the 
dearth of able seamen of English blood. Lord Spencer 
could not adopt the proposal. It would mean short service 
side by side with long service, and this would destroy 
efficiency and discipline. Possibly. In that case we would 
boldly press home Lord Brassey’s point. The mercantile 
marine is suffering terribly from the want of efficient seamen, 
caused in a great measure by the dying out of apprentice- 
ship. Let us carry State-aided technical education into our 
most important industry, and train boys to be good sailors. 
In exchange for that training, let us keep the names of the 
boys on an English inscription maritime. In this way we 
should supply our mercantile marine with good material, and 
get a call on a large body of able-bodied seamen. If we only 
trained a thousand boys a year, it would be something. 


An incident described elsewhere has forced the hand of the 
Government. of India, and an expedition from Peshawar to 
Chitral has become indispensable. Umra Khan, a Pathan 
chief who is besieging that place, is rousing all the Pathan 
tribes between India and the Hindoo Koosh; and has already, 
it is believed, cut off two British detachments. It is certain 
he has cut off one, killing Captain Ross and forty-six Sikh 
soldiers in the neighbourhood of Chitral; and Dr. Robertson, 
the Acting Agent at Chitral, is in extreme danger. He 
must be rescued, and ‘three columns are already on their 
way from Peshawur to cross the intervening two hundred 
miles of mountain territory. They will succeed; but as we 
have explained elsewhere, the affair will be costly and will 
seriously increase our military responsibilities. 


The Welsh Disestablishment Bill has given rise to some 
remarkable speeches during the week. Yesterday week, Mr. 
Henry Matthews (the Home Secretary of the Conservative 
Government) delivered a speech from the Roman Catholic 
point of view, which Mr. George Russell subsequently 
described as a defence of a Church which must, to the 
orator’s mind, have been regarded as “an established 
heresy and an endowed schism.” But there is really nothing 
remarkable in a Catholic’s thinking that an established 
heresy is better than rampant indifference, and an endowed 
schism than ‘‘a Gailio who cares for none of these things.” 
That was Cardinal Newman’s view; and Mr. Matthews 
enforced it. He specially criticised the arguments for, and the 
methods of, the Disendowment proposed. by the Government, 
He maintained that before you take away property from a great 


s- 





institution you should at least show as much reason for taking 
it away as you would in the case of private property taken 
-away for a public object ; yet Parliament would never sanction 
the taking away of private property without compensation, in 
order to found a parish hall or a parish museum. The 
Government first maintained that the Church was de. 
nationalised for the purpose of abolishing it, and then that 
its property remained national, in order that they might 
devote it to the purposes of public diversion. Mr. Asquith’s 
quotation of the Welsh chiefs’ complaint to Innocent III. of 
the selfishness of the Norman Bishops was going a long way 
back. He could quote most harrowing passages about the 
making of the New Forest by William the Conqueror, but: 
would that be sufficient to sustain an argument for the dis- 
establishment of Queen Victoria? And he condemned with 
great force the arrangements intended to prevent the Dig- 
established Church from recovering from this great blow. 


Sir George Trevelyan’s reply was like Mr. Asquith’s speech, 
virtually a plea for Home-rule for Wales. He maintained 
that the position of the Welsh Members, as almost unanimous 
in their policy for Wales, and yet in a hopeless minority as a 
very small section of that House, was almost intolerable, and 
asserted that the motives of the Welsh Liberationists 
were most disinterested and noble, and contained no tinge of 
envy or jealousy. But if so highly disinterested, why do 
they claim the religious endowments given chiefly by Church. 
men to the Church; and that not even for the religious uses 
of their own religious bodies, but for secondary and almost 
trivial purposes, the only serious object being apparently 
to level down the Church to the level of the sects? As 
a plea for Home-rule for Wales, Sir G. Trevelyan’s speech 
had some power, as a justification of a very jealous and 
niggardly s¢heme of Disendowment, it had none. Monday’s 
debate was not of the same importance, though Sir Edward 
Clarke made a very amusing application of the parable of 
the good Samaritan to the subject in debate. The thieves, 
he said, who robbed the Jewish traveller and left him half- 
dead, should have defended themselves as Mr. Asquith 
defended the Government for proposing to rob the Welsh 
Church. The traveller, they should have said, was too 
wealthy, and needed poverty and calamity to save his soul. 
If they could only give him a splendid opportunity of prac- 
tising fortitude, patience, and resignation, they would have 
proved themselves his greatest benefactors. 


Mr. Plunket and Mr. George Russell were the heroes of 
Tuesday night. Mr. Plunket was very eloquent, especially in 
attacking the scheme of Disendowment, which he declared 
appeared to him to have resulted from a very careful study 
of the Irish Disetablishment Act made with the intention of 
weeding out all those provisions which had enabled the 
Irish Church to recover itself after the heavy blow it had 
received. The plan for commutation of life-interests, which 
was so useful to the Irish Church, was excluded from 
this Bill, and for the curates of the Welsh Church no pro- 
vision was to be made at all. The Welsh Church was intended 
to die out parish by parish. The Bill was a strange illus- 
tration of the old saying that if “ Love is as strong as death,” 
“ Jealousy is as cruel as the grave.” The peroration of Mr, 
Plunket’s speech was a very fine piece of rhetoric. Mr. 
George Russell replied in a speech of remarkable adroitness 
and wit. Without mentioning his own family, he taunted 
them with enjoying the fruits of a former Disendowment of 
the Church, and yet protesting with something of Pharisaic 
indignation against this new Disendowment by which no 
individual was to be enriched. He was remarkably happy; 
too, in his quotation of the first scene in Shakespeare’s 
Henry V., in which the Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
Bishop of Ely discuss a Disendowment Bill of the eleventh 
year of Henry IV., of which they feared the renewal, by which 
they would have lost “the better half of their possession,” in 
language singularly applicable to the present «isis. They 
staved off the danger by plunging the Kingdom into war with 
France. But even Mr. George Russell did not venture to 
suggest that our present ecclesiastics, endowed and established 
though they be, would be equally unscrupulous. For the rest, 
Mr. Russell regarded Disestablishment and Disendowment as 
“ making for righteousness ” and for High Church doctrine. 


The Cape correspondent of the Times, in a telegram in 
Thursday’s paper, states that ata meeting of the Opposition, a 
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yesolation was carried which, while admitting the distinguished 
public services of Sir Hercules Robinson, declared that in the 
existing circumstances the appointment was not advisable in 
the interests of South Africa. Mr. Innes, who supported the 
yesolation, used the argument “that affairs in South Africa 
had reached a point at which it was impossible to say where 
finance ended and politics began.” As we feared, the Opposi- 
tion regard the appointment as a party one. This is most 
disastrous. Our whole Colonial system is based on the 
appointment of Governors who stand high above all local 
and party considerations. The bad effect of the appoint- 
ment is farther shown in a letter “from a Correspondent,” 
also given in Thursday’s Times, but dated Cape Town, 
March 6th. ‘The writer uses the following very signi- 
ficant language:—“In a comparatively pvor Oolony like 
this, the vast wealth of the De Beers Company and of 
these financiers, which is freely used for political purposes, 
already exercises such a preponderating influence that it seems 
almost an act of folly to increase that influence by appointing 
a gentleman who has so fully identified himself with that 
Company.” Hitherto, the Governor has been regarded as 
the Queen’s impartial representative; “but if this appoint- 
ment is not cancelled the new Governor will be regarded as 
the nominee of one of the political parties in the country.” 


The Imperial British East Africa Company has practically 
ceased to exist. At a special meeting of the shareholders, 
held on Wednesday, it was resolved to accept a compromise 
offered by the Government, and surrender its Charter, with 
all its property, except any mortgages or claims for borrowed 
money which it may possess. The Government, moved, we 
imagine, by an exceeding dread of establishing a precedent 
against itself in the case of other companies, has exerted 
its legal-powers with some roughness and want of generosity ; 
bat it has agreed to pay a lump sum of £250,000. Of 
this, £200,000 will be contributed by Zanzibar, which re- 
covers large territories made over to the Company, and 
£50,000 by Parliament. ‘The Directors contend that their 
outlays were made at the request of Government, which 
thereby obtained, for example, the Protectorate of Uganda; 
but they yield to circumstances and force majeure, in the 
shape of a hostile House of Commons. The incident 
shows that the day has passed for these sovereign com- 
panies. Sooner or later the Government is compelled 
to take over their territories, and then the difficulty 
of valuing sovereign rights proves to be insuperable. Are 
the official residences of a Chartered Company’s agents, 
for example, property or official trusts ? 


In the evening sitting of Friday (March 22nd), Mu Allen 
moved a resolution in favour of paying Members of Parlia- 
ment, repudiating in the strongest terms the very sensible 
proposal to pay those who needed it and not those who do not. 
His tone towards the Government was, as Sir William 
Harcourt said, minatory and almost defiant. Mr. Fenwick 
seconded the resolution in a much less dictatorial speech- 
The proposal of both speeches was to defer the operation of the 
new system, when carried, till the next Parliament, that the 
Members might be free of the imputation of voting salaries 
to themselves. Sir Stafford Northcote led the opposition to 
the resolution in a very good and reasonable speech, in which 
he argued that Labour Members, useful and welcome as they 
are, would lose their special influence if they made a 
livelihood and an income out of political life, and that 
it would lower the character of the House of Commons 
to crowd it with professional politicians. The best private 
Member’s speech was, in our opinion, Mr. Carzon’s against 
the motion, in which he quoted Sir William Harcourt’s speech 
of twenty years ago in the same sense. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer admitted that he had changed his mind, 
and gave as his chief reason for changing his mind that the 
constituencies are able to form a sound judgment as to the 
character and motives of the men they elect, even though this 
temptation to earn money by politics should be added to the 
influences bearing on the candidates. We should have thought 
it impossible to assign a more unsound reason. Mr. Goschen 
closed the debate in a wise speech, making it quite clear that 
the Unionists desire to see more working men in Parliament, 
though they do not wish to see professional politicians there. 
The resolution was carried by a bare party majority of 18 


There has been a kind of scandal within the German 
Empire. Prince Bismarck’s eightieth birthday falls on 
April 1st, and the Emperor, the German Princes, all Austrian 
Germans, and a majority of Germans at home wished to pay 
him special honour. The Emperor promised him a State 
visit, and wished the Reichstag to forward to the Prince an 
address of congratulation. This was accordingly proposed 
on Saturday by the President, but to his disgust and that of 
most Germans, the Reichstag refused. The Catholics, the 
Radicals, the Poles, and the Particularists united in oppo- 
sition, and the address was defeated by 163 votes to 146. 
Herr von Leventzow, the President, immediately resigned, 
the Emperor telegraphed to the Prince his indignation at the 
vote, and the Prince acknowledged a message “ which trans- 
formed the unfriendly action of my old enemies into a source 
of pleasure and satisfaction for me.” Four hundred members 
of the Prussian and other German Parliaments never. 
theless waited on Prince Bismarck on Saturday, and heard 
from him a speech in which he commended Parliamentary 
discussion of foreign affairs, but maintained that the Govern- 
ments of the Empire “did not run side by side.” That 
was a fiction, as all were within the Empire, and could not 
leave it or stand apart like Norway and Sweden. There 
must be no Prussian policy, but an Imperial German policy. 


The Emperor paid his promised visit on Tuesday, and held 
a review, after which he made to the Prince a rather 
astonishing speech. He presented him with a sword engraved 
with the arms of Alsace-Lorraine, and said that the repre- 
sentative of the Army beheld in Prince Bismarck, Duke of 
Lauenburg, a great comrade. The sword was “the symbol 
of that great building-time during which the mortar was 
blood and iron,” and was also “the remedy which never fails, 
and which in the hands of Kings and Princes will also pre- 
serve unity in the interior of the Fatherland, even as, when 
applied outside the country, it led to internal union.” The 
Prince declined to reply, except by thanks, as “my military 
position in respect to your Majesty will not allow me 
to give expression to my feelings,” an acknowledgment 
surely rather enigmatical. At a subsequent luncheon, the 
Emperor was again loud in laudation of his host, and 
ended his speech by declaring that “Germans from the 
snow-clad Alps to the dykes of the Belt, where the 
breakers thunder and roar, will shout hurrah for Prince 
Bismarck with glowing hearts.” The events of the 
day, and especially its speeches, leave on our mind, 
especially when studied by the light of the vote in the 
Reichstag, a rather melancholy impression, which we have 
recorded elsewhere. In judging the German Emperor, how- 
ever, we must not forget that besides being statesman, soldier, 
and chief patron in the Services, he is also a composer and a 
poet. Something of the literary weakness for telling words 
enters into his mind as well as into his speeches. 


A case in which superstition has produced a fiendish 
murder is reported this week from Clonmel, in Ireland. A 
man named Cleary, a peasant, found his wife subject to some 
nervous affection, accompanied with inability to eat, and 
decided that she was bewitched. He therefore ordered her 
to declare that she was not his wife, and on her refusal, 
placed her on the fire. She still refused, and he took her 
off; but next day, in the presence of eight relatives, he 
repeated his demand, and being again refused, stripped his 
wife, poured oil over her, and burnt her to death on 
the fire, declaring that the relatives would soon see her 
fly up the chimney. The charred body was then buried 
in the garden, where it was found by the police. The 
man is not shown to be mad, and of course all pre- 
sent could not have been. It was a real case of he- 
lief in possession, remarkable only for the utter cal- 
lousness which it produced. One would have expected 
Irishmen to appeal to the priest, that the demon might be 
exorcised; but in these frightful cases, which occur pretty 
frequently in Italy and Hungary, that merciful course is 
rarely taken. All present will of course be tried—some of 
them for murder—and it is a relief to note that popular 
feeling is decidedly against them. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


————— 
THE DEAD-SET AGAINST MR. CHAMBERLAIN. 


‘me: converging fire on Mr. Chamberlain is a singular 
phenomenon of a moment of reaction. If any one 
man has contributed much more than could be expected 
from one man to check the noisy and desperate rally of the 
motley groups of agitators which followed the retirement 
of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Chamberlain is that man. Every 
Radical, from Sir William Harcourt to Mr. Labouchere, 
felt the shiver of discouragement which the withdrawal of 
his great sgis from the whole party of action threatened 
to their ill-disciplined and ragged ranks, and they deter- 
mined to make a last onset before the people had made 
up their minds that they would fling the Newcastle 
programme to the winds, and return to the tranquil and 
wiser pace of English reform. Mr. Gladstone, in his 
enthusiasm for Irish Home-rule, had opened his arms to 
almost any allies he could get for the achievement of his 
hastily = Boon tardily formed purpose, and the ill- 
assorted muster of camps and camp-followers, from 
the Irish Nationalists on one flank to the temperance 
agitators on the other, were perfectly aware that, unless 
an effective blow were struck soon, the strange crowd of 
warriors would be soon dissolved. Mr. Chamberlain has 
borne the brunt of that attack. The Irishmen have never 
wearied of taunting him with the encouragement that he 
gave ten years ago to the attack on Dublin Castle, and 
the proposal to concede Provincial Councils to Ireland. 
The friends of Disestablishment have followed suit by re- 
proaching him with his “unauthorised programme” of 
the same year, which perhaps did more than anything 
else to spur on Mr. Gladstone to his great “leap in the 
dark.” Theultra-Radicals have reminded him of the days 
when he spoke of extracting a ransom from Wealth, and 
fired his volley of satire on the House of aristocrats, “ who 
toil not neither do they spin,” while the rampant democrats 
have repeated again and again his sarcasms at plural 
voting and his demands for an improved registration. No 
one could have met this rally of ragged militia with 
more firmness and composure than Mr. Chamberlain. 
He has steadily kept in view the one great end, 
to resist the attack upon the Union, and keep these 
islands bound together in the bond of a single 
nation, and he has done more than any other single 
statesman to defeat this last rush of Forlorn Hopes. Yet 
now we have a Conservative organ, the New Review, 
repaying him for his loyalty to the cause, by saying that 
probably he does not know what loyalty means; that he 
joined Mr. Gladstone’s third Administration in 1886 
with the deliberate intention of destroying it; that he 
never made any sacrifices for the cause of Union, while 
his colleagues made many; that he is a man who has 
always fought only for his own hand; and that, however 
useful he may be as a soldier under the command of 
others, he could never be trusted as a leader himself. 

This seems to us the most rank ingratitude, and we do 
not admire the paper the more for its flimsily excused 
anonymity. The writer professes that he would much 
rather have signed it; but that if he had, it would have 
committed a party, or the section of a party, more or less 
to its views, while he had no right to speak out his views 
except as an individual, though they are practically shared, 
he declares, by a considerable number of his friends. It 
seems to us that the best way to individualise an attack 
of this sort is to sign it, and declare that the writer speaks 
only for himself. If he had given his own name, and 
suppressed what he says of the approbation he received 
from those to whom he had confided his opinion, he would 
have been much more likely to concentrate the responsi- 
bility on himself, than he is now, when he covers his face 
with a mask and tells you into how many approving ears 
he has whispered what he now puts down in the pages of 
the New Review. 

At ary rate, we are convinced that no more misleading, 
and no more unfair, view of Mr. Chamberlain could be put 
fort). Up to 1886, we steadily opposed him. We thought 
him rash and dangerous in his attempt to win over the 
Irish party to some unworkable compromise between inde- 
pendence and the Union, and we held his “ unauthorised 
. to be at once an attempt to undermine 

r. Gladstone’s legitimate influence, and to press demo- 
cracy too far. Butwe never thought him insincere, and we 


1 

never thought him disloval, for Mr. Gladstone knew from 
the first that Mr. Chamberlain joined him for the frankly 
avowed a of bringing into his Cabinet the element 


of advanced Radicalism which otherwise it must have 
lacked. And nothing can be more monstrously absurd 
than to say that when Mr. Chamberlain joined Mr. Glad- 
stone’s third Administration, he joined it only to under- 
mine and destroy it. He had really held for a year back a 
view closely allied to that which Mr. Gladstone advocated 
when he declared for a guarded and modified Home-rule. 
Lord Hartington in 1886 went quite as far Mr. Chamber. 
lain, and a great deal farther than we thought safe and 
wise. There can be no doubt at all that Mr. Chamber. 
lain’s line of action in 1886 was perfectly loyal. If he 
could have seen his way to concede something to Ireland, 
which would not have put it into the power of the 
Nationalists to snatch a great deal more, he would 
have done so. Does his anonymous assailant recall the 
renewed attempt which Mr. Chamberlain made in 1887 to 
prevent the final break-up of the old Liberal party by 
joining in what was called the Round-Table Conference ? 
We who watched that last vain effort at a reconstruction! 
of the party with the utmost alarm and disapproval, are 
bound to declare that Mr. Chamberlain did not join Mr. 
Gladstone’s Government only to break it up, and did not, 
even after his own retirement and the General Election of 
1886, despair of recasting the Irish policy of the Govern. 
ment in some fashion that would have admitted of the 
reconstruction of the party. Mr. Chamberlain to some 
extent shared in Sir George Trevelyan’s idolatry of 
“the Liberal party,” and we entirely believe that he never 
made a greater sacrifice in his life,—that no statesman 
of our day, indeed, has ever made a greater sacrifice,— 
than when he left that party definitively, and joined 
hands with the Conservative Liberals under the leader- 
ship of Lord Hartington. No change of front could have 
been more distasteful to Mr. Chamberlain, and we believe 
that it was due to pure patriotism for the Union, which 
he could not see any sure mode of protecting from ruin 
if a separate Parliament were to be conceded to Ireland, 
while he held that to be far more essential to our national 
existence than any kind of Radical reform. Therefore, 
and therefore only, he sacrificed all his eager Radicalism 
and became the loyal ally of Lord Salisbury. 

And of this we are convinced, that a more loyal and 
more effectual ally Lord Salisbury could not have had. 
The Tories cannot forgive him for having modified their 
policy, for having given a more generous Free Educa- 
tion Act, and a much larger Local Government Act to 
England, than Lord Salisbury, without Liberal Unionist 
allies, would have been likely to propose. But it was 
just there that he served the Conservative party best. 
The Liberal Unionists of the Midlands have really saved 
the United Kingdom from the Home-rulers, and the 
Liberal Unionists of the Midlands would have dropped 
away long ago without Mr. Chamberlain’s leadership. It 
was his Liberalising influence over the Conservatives that 
rendered them willing to stay by the allied standard. 
No more unjust or discreditable classification could have 
been made of Mr. Chamberlain than to denominate him a 
mere demagogue. He was no doubt, and to some extent 
still is, a genuine Radical, but he is a Radical who puts 
the nation above the Radical party ; and when he sees a 
collision between the policy of Radicalism and the policy 
of saving the nation from a break. up, he frankly 
adheres to the nation and postpones his Radicalism. Nor 
could any one be more rigidly and nobly loyal to that 
decision. We have never sympathised with his Radicalism, 
for we always thought him disposed to go too fast and far. 
But we cannot allow this ungenerous attack on his states- 
manship and on his personal loyalty to great national ends, 
without expressing, warmly and emphatically, our indignant 
protest,—a protest which we do not doubt for a moment 
that Mr. Balfour himself would be ready and even eager 
to endorse. The Gladstonians may reasonably attack Mr. 
Chamberlain, who has defeated their plans. For any 
section of the Unionists to do so, and to do so on the 
ground of Mr. Chamberlain’s want of loyalty, seems to us 
a course as unworthy as it is ignorant. In the New 
Reviewer's opinion, Mr. Chamberlain is a sort of duplicate 
of Lord Randolph Churchill in his fitness for the part of 
a demagogue. We have no call to revive our differences 
with the dead. But we could hardly pick out any power- 





ful Liberal orator who seems to us farther removed from 
the type of the great Tory Democrat. 
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THE EXPEDITION TO CHITRAL. 


disaster which has just occurred near Chitral, 
though of little importance in itself, is a most un- 
We prefer, amidst a medley of accounts, 

original one, which seems to us not only probable, 
the origin: telligible. Dr. Robertson, the able officer 

-, charge at Chitral, finding himself hard pressed by 
; “Pathan leader, Umra Khan, and his followers, 
o out messengers to the nearest stations asking for 
oie Captain Ross, with sixty Sikhs, was accordingly 
Tespatched from Masuj, the nearest garrisoned point, 
7 orders no doubt to make a forced march and re- 
waforte Dr. Robertson. The road is dangerous in the 

xtreme—all passes and precipices—and at the worst 

nt of it Captain Ross was encountered by Umra Khan’s 
followers, probably many hundreds in number, occupying 
the hills which command the road. After a desperate 
effort to break through, Captain Ross retreated on Boni, his 
little force being attacked at every step in places where it 
was possible not only to shoot them, but to roll great stones 
upon their heads. Captain Ross fell on the march, and of 
the sixty Sikhs only fourteen returned to Masuj, the rest 
—after fighting, we doubt not, like Sikhs—having been 
shot or smashed. The loss is not great in numbers, and 
we cannot, of course, expect to be victorious in every 
skirmish; but the incident will have most unfortunate 
consequences. The whole of the uncivilised fighting tribes 
between the frontier of the Punjab and the slopes of the 
Hindoo Koosh as far as the Pamirs, will believe that the 
British have been beaten, and will not be convinced of their 
error until they have been defeated by white soldiers. These 
tribes, according to Lord Roberts’s statement on Monday 
before the Geographical Society, can turn out two hundred 
thousand fighting men—more by fifty thousand than the 
British Army at home—and though they cannot concentrate, 
are not completely united, and are hampered by difficulties 
of commissariat and of collecting sufficient munitions, they 
are brave and fierce, men quite equal to Sikhs in physique, 
and with traditions of heroism like those of our own 
Highland clans. It is necessary, therefore, that the force 
sent against them should be a large one, which means 
endless expense in those wild regions, both for transport 
and for food, and that communications should be most 
carefully guarded lest a triumphant column should find 
itself in air with perhaps twenty thousand relentless 
enemies behind it. Moreover, the first business being 
to rescue Dr. Robertson, and settle Chitral affairs once 
for all, this large force cannot go by the Kashmir 
route, which is more than five hundred miles long, and 
includes one or two passes to which Mont Cenis is baby- 
play, but must go in a straight line from Peshawur 
over an almost untrodden route two hundred miles 
in distance, that is, as far as from London to Leeds. 
Unfortunately that route takes us right through the 
country of the Swatees, who are Mahommedan fanatics, 
who loathe white men, who cannot be bought, and who 
will simply disbelieve our assertions that we mean them 
no harm, and are only passing on our way to Chitral. 
They do not want us behind them, and will most 
assuredly, unless all their recent history misleads, fight 
till convinced that it is not the will of Atiah that they 
should defeat explosive shells, rocket batteries, and the 
gatling-guns. 

Formidable as the work to be done plainly is, we do 
not doubt that General Low with a picked staff, good 
mountain artillery, and fourteen thousand soldiers— 
Englishmen, Sikhs, and Goorkhas—will successfully 
accomplish it. With that force he will be invincible, and 
if he arrives in time will rescue Dr. Robertson and his 
three hundred men; but when he has done that the diffi- 
culties will be only beginning. It is evident from what 
General Roberts says that the intention is to keep the 
toad to Chitral permanently open, and to assume a 
general control over all the tribes from Peshawur right 
up to the desolate prairies on the top of the Hindoo 
Koosh. He said in his speech of Monday :—“ Some may 
Wonder why so much stress is laid upon the extension of 
British influence over tribes with whose religious and 
domestic arrangements we have no intention to interfere, 
and whose territories we have no desire to annex. The 
tason why it is desirable for us to try and gain an 
ascendency for good over the border tribes (looking at 
the question merely from a selfish point of view) is that 









they are a great factor in the defence of the North- 
West frontier of India. They number over two hundred 
thousand fighting men, and our frontier is conterminous 
with theirs for some eleven hundred miles. Thanks to 
the enlightenment of the present ruler of Afghanistan, 
our relations with that country are becoming more satis- 
factory than they have ever as yet been. But it is just 
as essential that we should be on satisfactory terms with 
the warlike tribes who inhabit the mountainous districts 
between Afghanistan and India. It will not do to leave 
them to themselves until the time arrives when we shall 
need their assistance, or at all events, their neutrality. 
Before that tirse comes they should have learnt to look 
upon us as friends, and to appreciate the benefits which 
civilised intercourse with us will confer upon them. 
Moreover, % is all important that we should be able to 
pass through their territories, and make roads to those 
points which we should have to occupy in the event 
of India being threatened by a foreign Power.” General 
Roberts is not the sort of man to make speeches of that 
kind if he knew that his superiors would disown them, 
and his meaning clearly is that we are to govern the 
whole mountain territory between India and the highest 
points of the Hindoo Koosh, at least so far that we 
can cut and protect roads through it, and can call 
upon its tribes to remain quiet with a compelling 
voice. We are to be felt as the paramount Power 
through a country nearly as large as France, with 
Alpine mountain ranges all over it, and with no fertility, 
as Captain Younghusband showed in his most interesting 
lecture of Monday, except in scattered village oases where 
the fruit-trees grow. In that country are scores of tribes, 
all used to intestine war, all brave, and all children in- 
capable of continuous policy, whose decisions and promises 
cannot be relied on for six months at a time. That seems to 
us a most serious undertaking, and one to which the nation 
should attend; but unless a disaster happens, the nation will 
not attend to it for ten minutes; will read columns upon 
columns about rubbishy intrigues for the Speakership, 
most of them misdescribed, and will not even see that 
we are about to stretch British dominion, or at least 
British right of control, right up to the Roof of the 
World, to the furthest point we can reach without 
trenching on Russian territory. There is something 
magnificent, we frankly acknowledge, in that British in- 
difference and calm; but is there not something just a 
little stupid, too ? 

We are not, be it remembered, pleading that this policy 
be abandoned. We cannot compel ourselves to believe it 
wise ; but for all we know it may be part of the strange 
destiny which in India for ever hurries us Northward out 
of the revenue-yielding plains into the sterile and hostile 
region of the mountains where there is little for us to do 
but fight continually, and nothing at all to get, and we have 
no right, as we have repeatedly admitted, to put our own 
judgment, though it accords with Sir John Lawrence’s, 
against that of a wilderness of experts who all say that 
the only defensible ultimate frontier for India is the 
Hindoo Koosh. But we do wish we could rouse the 
English people to a sense that we are overpassing our 
mighty wall, the Himalaya, and taking up the government 
or protectorate or suzerainty—call it what you like—of 
the whole half-desolate region between that and the 
Hindoo Koosh, that we must cross it with roads and 
telegraphs, that we must keep up and connect an infinity 
of fortified posts, and that we must be ready at any 
moment to resubjugate it in the event of a rising, or 
defend it in the event of an invasion. J.ord Roberts says 
the tribes will help us, for we shall make them friends, 
and in one way that is, we dare say, true. The tribesmen 
will swarm to our regiments as they did to the regiments 
of the Great Moguls, and very excellent soldiers they will 
make, nearly as good as Sikhs or Goorkhas. But friends! 
Will Lord Roberts trust any Pathan alive if the invader 
offers more than we do, or if the Pathan fancies that his 
secession will restore India to its old Mussulman rule? 
Invasion, with all its incidents, the overturn of old chiefs, 
the fines, the blowing up of villages, may secure friend- 
ship a century hence; but for the immediate future,— 
well, we suppose Pathans are human beings. Moreover, 
though we at least never forget that India is a military 
monarchy, and must accept the conditions of that position, 
the expense of this movement must not be left wholly out 
of calculation. The Times says we have already spent 
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Rx.128,000,000 teyond the frontier, and the Times leaves 
out the cost of military railways,-the increase of the 
European Army, the expenditure on fortresses. We 
believe that besides the sum mentioned, the cost of the 
“forward policy” exceeds two millions a year, which, if 
we are to reign up to Chitral—and clearly if we are per- 
manently to defend Chitral, we must in some sort reign 
over its approaches—will be increased sooner or later by 
another half million. That is not an excessive sum to 
pay for the security of India, if,as Lord Roberts believes, 
we shall thereby attain the end, but we want Parlia- 
ment to understand clearly that it is spent, that the 
fall in the price of silver is not the sole cause of the 
Indian financial difficulty, and that if we could but 
keep within our own garden-wall we should be rich; 
might cover India with railways, or if that were more 
expedient, might, in a generation, pay off the Indian gold 
debt. If we are driven forward, as so many Anglo- 
Indians believe, by some “manifest destiny” or other 
external and automatic force, so be it; but if we retain, as 
we fancy, the control of our own wills, we ought at least 
to know the facts, and not go plunging on with our eyes 
bandaged like those of a horse which is wanted to leap a 
flame. This expedition to Chitral is another step forwards 
in a very big invasion, and we ought to know more about 
it than we can learn from snippety little telegrams, 
chiefly occupied with the names of the officers who are to 
share in the chance of a great exploit. 





THIN-SKINNED DEMOCRACY. 


HE debate on the payment of Members last Friday 
week (March 22nd)- brought out the thin-skinned 

side of democracy,—indeed, what we might even call, if 
it were not unfair to women, its womanish side. It was 
admitted on all hands that at present the great majority 
of English representatives do not want to be paid, will 
not be the better for being paid, and would probably 
only give away to their constituents the salaries which 
the State paid them, and so give them a very poor and 
selfish motive for electing them again. Nay, they would 
never have had the chance of being paid, but for the 
unmanly dislike of those who do need a salary to ask for 
anything which their richer colleagues do not get. Well, 
we say emphatically that that dislike of poor men to state 
frankly that they could not afford to give their time to 
politics without a salary, only because there happen to be 
many other very efficient men who can afford it, and would 
afford it, unless they themselves objected to the State’s 
being spared the expense at the cost of their petty pride, 
is a poor and utterly unpatriotic feeling, and springs 
from the same sort of weakness as that which makes 
men and women ruin themselves in expenses they cannot 
afford, just because they cannot bear to be outshone by 
those who can afford these expenses. There is no real 
difference between the motive which makes Mr. Allen 
insist that Baron Rothschild shall have £350 a year at 
the cost of the State, which is to him a drop in the ocean 
that he would never miss, only because Mr. Burns or Mr. 
Keir Hardie need it and must have it if they are to sit in 
the House of Commons at all, and the motive which 
makes a woman who cannot afford a silk gown put herself 
to the expense of one, only because she will not be outdone 
by a comrade who can afford herself as many as she 
happens to fancy. In the one case it is true that the 
State is charged with the needless garment at the tax- 
perce cost, and in the other case the woman makes 
er husband go into debt to buy one; but the motive is 
the same petty and contemptible aversion to confess openly 
that what one person does not need, another does. Yet 
this is called democratic feeling, and is really one of the 
vulgarest forms of false shame. It was admitted, in the 
course of the debate, that the middle classes and the pro- 
fessional classes do not indulge in this poor privilege of 
gratifying their false shame. The Minister who has served 
the State, and who needs a pension to enable him to serve 
it in Opposition when he has lost his official salary, has to 
claim it formally, on the ground of poverty, and does so 
claim it. But because (say) as many as a possible fifty 
out of six hundred and seventy representatives need a 
salary to enable them to sit in the Commons,—there has 
never been anything like that number yet, and possibly 
enough never may be,—the other six hundred and twenty 
are to be paid salaries which they do not need, and will 








probably waste, or worse than waste, on the “ nursing” of 2 


their constituencies, only that Mr. Keir Hardie or Mr 
Burns may be able to boast that they are on a perfect 
equality with those Members who could, if they chose, by 
them all up and not sacrifice a single luxury for the pleasm, 
of doing so. We call that a very contemptible, ag well as 
a very unpatriotic sort of jealousy. The overburdened 
taxpayer is to be asked to pay what, instead of benefitin 

the community, positively injures it,—for every addition 
to the funds already spent on “nursing” constituencies 
is a = evil,—only that a poor politician may be 
spared the very wholesome discomfort of acknowledgin 

that he is poor, and that he stands in need of that of 
which the larger number of his colleagues do not stand ix 
any need. If that:be democratic feeling, it is a ve 


unmanly kind of democratic feeling, of which the middle | 


and professional classes are quite rightly ashamed. 
There was a pretence amongst the advocates of the 
practice of paying all Members, whether they need it or 
not, of finding a difficulty in defining adequately 
professional politician, but it was all pretence. There is 
no difficulty in the matter at all. A professional politician 
is one who becomes a politician not for love of politias not 
because, like Mr. Burns and Mr. Keir Hardie and Mr. 
Broadhurst and Mr. Burt, he really wants to remove in. 
justice and to serve the State, but because he wants the 
salary attached to the work,and can find no better 
means of earning his bread and supporting his family 
than by obtaining that salary. Now the true question 
on which the debate of March 22nd turned, and the 
only real question is, “Do we want to multiply need. 
lessly these professional politicians or not?” @ main. 
tain that we do not; that we could not render the 
State a worse disservice than by needlessly multiplying 
them. No doubt if we pay any of our Members,—even 
those who need it, and are not ashamed to say that they 
need it,—we shall multiply this very undesirable class, 
but we need not multiply it needlessly. We shall get 
something for our money. We shall certainly have not a 
few Micawbers going in for politics, who, if there were no 
salaries to be gained by politics, would not go in for 
politics; and that, so far as it goes, will be a real evil. 
But then it will not be a purely uncompensated evil. 
We shall get a good number of valuable representatives 
who really speak the thoughts of their class as no 
others could speak them, and who not unfrequently save 
us from the blunders into which the philanthropists, 
who do not know the real ways and habits of mind of the 
working men, would otherwise lead us. Mr. Burt has 
saved us from many such blunders. Even Mr. Keir 
Hardie has taught Parliament much, even if it often 
is only what to avoid. But it is one thing to open a 
career to a few professional politicians who are not 
politicians by temper and taste, only because it seems to 
them the easiest way of earning their living, and quite 
another thing to open it to a whole swarm of those who, 
finding that they will cost the State no more than the 
rich or well-to-do candidates cost it, will take their chance 
with them and hope to beat them in the political race 
by a profusion of fair promises and alluring schemes. 
So long as we pay only those who need it, and acknowledge 
that they need it, it will still be an advantage to a candidate 
that he is known not to need it, and we shall still have a 
great majority of disinterested Members. But if we pay 
all indiscriminately, we may be sure that amongst them 
there will always id growing, and growing fast, the class 
of purely professional Members, who take to politics as 
other men take to engineering or the Bar, not because they 
are politicians by genius and choice, but because they find 
they can make more by their wits as politicians than they 
can in any profession in which an elaborate technical 
education is essential to success. Most professions are 
barred by the number of technical accomplishments which 
must be mastered before they can be taken up with 
even moderate hope of earning a living. Professional 
olitics are not so _ he Even now we have not a few 
embers who make their membership of Parliament pay 
them well as directors of public companies, and we all 
know how much the public has suffered by that class of 
Members. But do we want gratuitously and of malice 
prepense to multiply these evils? We could not possibly 
do the State a worse injury. And yet that is precisely 
what we shall do if we deliberately abolish the distinction 
between politicians who may at least be presumed to be 
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, and politicians who live by being politicians 
di ould not be able to earn their living if they were 
and v oliticians. Whatever we do, let us avoid the 
not P folly of offering prizes to the professional 
—, only because a certain number of very able and 
— men need salaries if they are to give their lives to 
er : at all, and are guilty of the weakness of not 
choosing to claim for themselves what they need, unless 
host of others who do not need it and ought not to have 
‘ are out of delicacy to their feelings to ask and receive it 
pm As was pointed out in the debate, that really means 
polishing disinterested public men altogether. It means 
P ing Parish Councillors, District Councillors, Magis- 
jar trustees, and a whole host of men who now do far 
“peter service from the mere sense of duty than they 
would then do for pay. Surely we are not going to 
embark on such an expensive and demoralising crusade 


as that. 


TAKING STOCK IN NATIONAL DEFENCE. 


AVE we enough gunpowder in store? That was a 
question raised the other day by the writer of a 
jeter in one of the evening newspapers, who went on to 
point out how enormous is the waste of powder of all 
kinds in a modern war, and how absolutely essential it is 
that our home stores should be sufficient to meet the in- 
stant and imperative demands that will be made upon 
them the very moment that war breaks out. The writer 
whose letter we have quoted, was evidently convinced that 
his question must be answered in the negative. We have 
not, he asserts, anything like the necessary amount of 
powder in store, and since the manufacture of modern 
explosives is a very difficult and complicated process, 
it is very doubtful whether a supply could be im- 
provised on the declaration of war. Whether in reality 
our stores of gunpowder are so perilously low, we do 
not know, and have of course no means of finding 
out. What we do know, however, is that there is 
a widespread alarm among men who have made it 
their business to consider the preparations required for 
national defence not only in regard to our stocks of 
powder, but of all kinds of warlike stores. Ask any one 
who is competent to give an opinion on the subject, to say 
whether he feels happy as to the state of our stores of war 
material, and if his mouth is not sealed by official 
etiquette, we venture to say that his reply will probably 
be of a very alarmist kind. “I suspect that even if we 
began to manufacture at once like mad, there would be a 
very bad quarter of an hour, as regards stores, at the 
beginning of the war. We should either have to econo- 
mise and go, as it were, on half-rations, at a time when 
we ought to be thinking of nothing but striking fast and 
hard, or else we should have to face the risk of running 
out of the material of war, and of having to tell Generals 
and Admirals, when they sent instant requisitions for more 
supplies, that we were out at present, but that probably 
we should be having some more shells and machine-guns 
and remounts in on Monday week.” 

We do not, as we have said above, assert that this answer 
to the question “Is all ready?” is the true one. It may 
be, for all we know, entirely misleading, and there may be 
fully enough war material in hand to keep every one well 
supplied while the new stuff is being got ready. All we 
can say is that if this is the case the general opinion is 
very far wrong, and that the Government have managed 
to keep the secret of their preparedness with wonderful 
success. But even if this should happily be the case, 
things still cannot be said to be in a really satisfactory 
condition. It is important not only that we should be 
ready, but that the country should know that we are 
ready. Such knowledge gives a strength to public opinion 
which is otherwise wanting, and prevents panics, which 
are as dangerous as they are unseemly. It is, however, 
at present very difficult to arrive at this knowledge, even 
granted that the ground for it exists. The Depart- 
ments charged with our defence by land and sea are of 
course obliged to declare that their stores are per- 
fect to the last button. If they did not, they would 
be writing themselves down as worthless, and no De- 
partment ean be expected to do that. Unfortunately, 
then, we cannot regard the official assurances that there is 
euough of everything wanted in stock, except as pieces of 
Common form which go into Ministerial declarations, like 
the phrases about the Royal prerogative and the will of 








the Sovereign. We know that even in the mouths of the 
most honourable of men, phrases about military or naval 
efficiency mean no more than, “ We have done our best 
with the limited financial resources at our command.” 
This was. what a First Lord of the most patriotie kind 
meant: when he said that he wanted no more money for 
the Navy, and six months later accepted an extra grant of 
four or five millions as absolutely essential. In order, 
then, to arrive at an understanding as to our state of 
readiness in the matter of stores, we want something 
more than mere departmental assurances,—we want some- 
thing like an independent opinion. 

How can that independent opinion be obtained? We 
believe it might be obtained by the appointing of a small 
secret Committee of the House of Commons charged with 
the duty of conducting a national stock-taking as regards 
the matériel of the Army and Navy. In every great 
business, an expert, or committee of experts, goes once a year 
through the stores in hand, and pronounces whether the 
various stocks of material of all kinds are too low, too high, 
or just sufficient, and whether any, and if so what part, of 
them are obsolete and ought to & got rid of. Speaking 
generally, the s#ock-taking means the routing out of the 
material in hand, the getting rid of what is worthless 
and old-fashioned, and the keeping up of the stocks toa 
proper level. _We-donot see why a small and secret Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons should not every year 
take stock of the matériel in the possession of the War 
Office and the Admiralty, hear evidence as to what should 
be the standard, and then learn at first hand how far the 
stocks in hand come up to the standard. The Committee 
should then make a confidential report as to the condition 
of the stores to each of the two War Departments, and 
add whatever recommendations seemed necessary. That 
would be the modus operandi of the first year. Next year 
the Committee would report to the House whether or not 
their recommendations had been carried out. If they had 
not been carried out in certain particulars, the Secretary of 
State for War and the First Lord of the Admiralty would 
state their reasons, financial or otherwise, for neglectin 
the recommendations; and the House of Commons woul 
then have to.make up its mind whether it would or would 
not accept the explanations given to it by the Departments 
for not acting on the recommendations of the Stock- 
taking Committee. That, however, would be the extreme 
ease. In all probability the Departments would usually 
carry out the recommendations of the Committee with- 
out further trouble. Besides noting whether the previous 
recommendations had been carried out, the Committee 
would of course again report confidentially to the Depart- 
ments in case any alteration of the standard were 
advisable. 

This sounds perhaps too simple and too easy a plan to 
be very much good, but for all that we believe that it 
would be of considerable benefit. No doubt merely 
getting an assurance that our stock of war matériel was 
in good trim, would not by itself secure us either a good 
Army or a good Navy. It would, however, give us 
security on one very important point. It may, how- 
ever, be argued that the Committee of the House 
of Commons which we suggest, would be no better 
than the present Departments. “Say the Committee 
consisted of five Members. Three of them under the 
usual rule would belong to the party in power, and two 
to the opposition. The supporters of the Government 
then, oe be in the majority, and they would take care 
to do nothing to injure their own friends by reporting in 
a Way which would not be relished by the First Lord or 
the Secretary of State for War.” We do not in the least 
agree to this line of criticism. We believe that the sense 
of responsibility arising in regard to the simple and direct 
question, “ Do you consider that the amount of powder 
now in stock is enough, considering the time required to 
manufacture more?” would prevent men saying, “ Our 
business is simply to say ditto to the Departments, and 
support our friends.” We believe, instead, that what 
the Committee would feel and say, if they had to recom- 
mend that more powder ought to be kept in stock, 
would be something of this kind:—“ Our recommenda- 
tions are secret in any case for a whole year, and there- 
fore, they can’t embarrass the Government now. When 
we, or rather next year’s Committee come again, they 
will probably find that the Department has carried out 
our recommendations, and they will therefore only 
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have to report, ‘The recommendations made last year as to 
stores of powder have been complied with.’” Again, the 
Committee would argue, “ We would rather be grumbled at 
a little by the Cabinet for worrying, than run the risk of 
being lynched if war occurred and the powder gave out in 
the first month. Every one would be saying we deserved 
to be burnt alive for saying the stores were adequate 
when it must have been clear to us that they were 
nothing of the kind.” Another objection is that the 
Committee, not being experts, would be unable to form 
a proper estimate of the requirements of the Services 
as regards stores. Our reply, “Nonsense.” Five 
sharp men of affairs, capable of using their ears and 
able to call not merely upon the Departments, but 
upon any naval and military officer, active or retired, 
and to examine on oath and in secret, would soon 
get at a fair standard of the requirements. The prac- 
tice of foreign nations, information in regard to which 
could of course be obtained from the Intelligence Depart- 
ments, would be a great help, and the answers to a few 
common-sense questions as to the experience of former 
wars in the matter of waste of matériel, would soon give a 
sensible Committee a pretty good idea of what was wanted. 
When, too, the standard had once been fixed, it would be 
a comparatively easy task for the Committee to see, partly 
by their own eyes and partly by the sworn evidence of ex- 
perts, that the stocks were really in existence. Men will say 
generally that everything is perfectly right when they know 
that it is all wrong, but there is not much risk of an in- 
spector swearing that he has examined Magazine A, and 
counted the shells there, and that it contains in all so many 
thousand. Men will not commit perjury of that kind in 
order to shield a Department. Probably the best result 
of all derived from the national stock-taking we propose, 
would be, as it were, automatic. The mere fact of five 
outsiders poking their noses into the storehouses, and 
asking disagreeable, or,as the departmental officials would 
say, ignorant and totally unintelligent questions, would 
be most useful. Nothing keeps down the dry-rot of 
officialism like these so-called unintelligent questions by 
men of brutal common-sense. “I am, of course, not an 
expert, but oughtn’t things which have been kept in stock 
six years to be tested, even if it is scientifically impossible 
that the material should suffer any change?” That sort 
of question may show gross ignorance of chemistry; but 
nevertheless it is often the putting of questions of this 
kind which prevents calamities. Depend upon it, if we 
could get a stock-taking in the matter of national defence 
once a year, the Services would be all the better for it, 
and the country would not, as now, be liable to suffer 
ignominious panics every six months as regards the stores 
of cartridges, powder, shot, and shell in the public arsenals. 





MR. GEORGE RUSSELL ON DISESTABLISHMENT. 


N R. GEORGE RUSSELL’S speech cannot well be 

said to have been a speech on Disestablishment 
in Wales. It was a speech in favour of Disestablishment 
of the Church everywhere and under all circumstances, so 
long as the mind of a nation has been converted to what 
he treats as the absolutely righteous policy ; and he applied 
that doctrine to Wales rather than to England, only so 
far as Wales has already come to desire that policy; while 
the mind of England has as yet shown no indication 
of preparedness for so great a revolution. Indeed, the 
speech was the first formal indication given by any 
Minister of the Crown that the Government are aiming 
at “ Disestablishment all round.” We use the word 
“formal” because of course Mr. Asquith’s speeches 
have all been firmly based on the same conviction; 
though Mr. Asquith, as a Member of the Cabinet, 
deemed himself hardly at liberty to announce so explicitly 
and broadly what was the ultimate policy at which the 
Government is aiming. But Mr. George Russell came 
forward deliberately as a High Churchman, and also as a 
member of the great Bedford family (though he named 
no names) to welcome the policy of Disestablishment 
always and everywhere, and more especially as the scion 
of a stock which had profited greatly by the Royal 
grant of abbey lands, to do a sort of public penance on 
their behalf, and to reprove the selfishness of a race who, 
having been enriched by the spoils of a Church, now 
denounce for themselves and for the nation the sacri- 
legious policy by which they first rose to greatness, but 
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a protest. This surely makes Mr. Russell’s 
very momentous one in the history of the 
party. If, in connection with his very happy 
Shakspeare’s Henry V., Mr. Russell could hay 
anywhere a scoff at the nobles whom Henry 
made rich, it seems evident that he would have 
upon it as eagerly as he seized on that in 
an Archbishop and Bishop of the hero of Agincourt 
are supposed to be expressing their dismay at the 


to alleviate the miseries of those who are the poorest and 
most pitiable both in earthly possessions and in mental 
capacities. Oddly enough, the same speaker seemed to 
be now as eager to strip the Church of its wealth, ag 
he was to taunt the nobles with the wealth of which 
their ancestors had stripped it. Perhaps he thought that 
by repeating in the name of democracy what Kings had 
done, or contemplated doing, in the name of their own self. 
will, the nation might be enabled to atone for the ging 
both of those who had established and of those who had de. 
spoiled the Church. For our own part, we should rather haya 
expected to find the descendant of a noble family which 
had annexed property dedicated to religious uses,—or jt 
might be, at that time, abuses,—would have felt some 
special scruple in repeating the attack on the Church at q 
time when nobody pretends that it is guilty of mis. 
using what it possesses to minister to the pleasures or 
vices of lazy ecclesiastics. But Mr. Russell evidently 
thinks differently. He is disposed to think that an act 
of spoliation which was in some sense palliated by the 
vices of the medieval clergy, may be atoned for by a 
further act of spoliation which can be palliated only by 
pleading the godly jealousies of rival sects. We do not 
profess to understand exactly how Mr. Russell connects 
the atonement for which he argues, with the ancestral 
sin which he deplores. 

But, at any rate, no one can deny that a great step has 
been taken towards the Disestablishment and Disendow. 
ment of the Church of England, when a Minister of the 
Crown, abandoning all pretence of grounding the policy 
of Welsh Disestablishment on the special circumstances of 
the Church in Wales, openly represents it as a first step 
towards a great act of justice which must end sooner or 
later in the complete abolition of a national Church, and 
its reduction to perfect political equality,—and at least 
a rough approximation towards legal equality as regards 
its possessions,—with every other sect, religious or 
irreligious. We are coming rapidly not only to “ Home- 
rule all round,” but to “ Disestablishment all round,” 
though not quite to “ Disendowment all round.” The 
new doctrine of Disendowment is Disendowment at 
hap-hazard, by fixing almost an arbitrary date with 
very little to justify that date, as Mr. Russell himself 
explicitly admits, after which what has been given by 
private gift to the national Church shall be regarded 
as given to the existing ecclesiastical body, while every- 
thing so given before that date shall be regarded as given 
to the nation for any purpose, secular or otherwise, that 
can be represented as likely to advance its well-being 
without exciting the religious jealousy of independent 
sects. Mr. Russell treats every interference of the State 
with religious policy as an indefensible Erastian meddling 
with the spiritual functions of a Church. But what can be 
imagined more Erastian than devoting gifts undoubtedly 
intended for the most solemn religious purposes, to the 
creation of museums or other innocent recreations, only 
because there may be, or perhaps must be, a doubt as to the 
precise religious functions which the donors, if still living, 
would, in this age of divided creeds, have designated for 
the recipients of their bounty? Mr. Russell’s horror of 
Erastianism results in the most arbitrary Erastianism, for 
it results in authorising the State, at its own discretion, 
to transform a religious endowment into the endowment 
of amusements or recreations which the donors, if st 
living, might very probably have entirely disapproved, 
and which the Church that inherited their gift has 
certainly never sanctioned. If that interference with 
Church policy and property is not Erastian in principle, 
we should find it difficult to apply the term even to “the 
establishment of a heresy or the endowment of a schism. 
The “autonomy” of the Church is as much subverted by 





the one interference of the State as by the other. 
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Mr Russell appears to think, however, that a Church 


injustice gladly in the hope that such 
should =] simalate os enthusiasm and restore its 


injustice | dence. As to the former consequence of 
doen eat and unjust and drastic Disendowment 
Dises our doubts. The example of the Church 


“ paw a is not in point. There the doctrinal 
ors of the great majority as well of clergy as of 
bias © as uniform, and in that uniformity lay its 
an a But the English Church, when disestab- 
— would certainly split into three fragments, 
eg h Church fragment, the Low Church fragment, 
| rw Broad Church fragment, which are only held 
a ther by the authority of the State. And we are by 
ps int sure that the three fragments would find their 
pers enhanced by their sudden loss of status, and 
their abrupt transition to a condition of sectarian insig- 
*fcance,—eveD though it were also a complete sectarian 
autonomy. Then as to the latter and more important 
consequence of Disestablishment, doctrinal independence, 
it is well that the English people should clearly realise 
to what the policy of the present Government is 
rapidly tending,—the policy of substituting competing 
sects for @ national Church, the policy of restoring 
dogmatic and disciplinary autocracy to these broken pieces 
of a great ecclesiastical whole, the policy of divorcing the 
nation from any national religion, and furnishing it 
instead with a still greater choice of spiritual alterna- 
tives from amongst the confused welter of the sects. 
Neither the Free Church of Scotland nor the Disestab- 
lished Church of Ireland supply us with any analogy as 
to what the Church of England will become when Mr. 
Russell’s hopes of Disestablishment are fulfilled. Both 
these Disestablished Churches were welded together by 
very deep theological convictions. 

No one can say that of the Church of England. And 
when the people of England come to understand that it 
is the policy of the present Government to cut all the 
political and traditional bonds by which our greatest 
national institution is held together, we believe that 
we shall see the most startling reaction against the 
measure which Mr. Russell has announced and advocated, 
—indeed, the most sensational change of which the 
present generation has had any experience. Hitherto 
Disestablishment has had a far-off sound, and Dis- 
endowment has been interpreted in Mr. Gladstone’s 
more generous and liberal sense. Now we are frankly 
assured that it is the Church of England that is 
attacked, and not merely the Church of Wales, and that 
Disendowment is to proceed on lines carefully planned to 
prevent any of the generous alleviations which Mr. Glad- 
stone accorded to the Church of Ireland. Nothing would 
surprise us more than to find that even in his own section of 
the Church, Mr. Russell has discovered any large sympathy 
with his views ; and we are perfectly sure that the prospect 
of a break-up of the nation itself, would not excite 
much more dismay than the prospect which Mr. Russell 
holds out to us of a Church in fragments struggling against 
the penury which the special scheme of the Government 
had deliberately promoted and secured. 





THE REICHSTAG AND THE KAISER. 


W wonder what moderate and sensible Germans, of 
whom there must be hundreds high in office and 
most experienced in affairs, think of the present internal 
situation of their Empire. It is one of the chronic sources 
of weakness in Germany that they never speak except 
to each other, that they are bound by an inviolable 
rule of etiquette not to criticise superiors, and that there 
8 therefore no criticism either of the Emperor or the 
Administration except from persons who, however able or 
eloquent, have always been irresponsible for the machine. 
So strict is the custom that when Prince Bismarck breaks 
through it, as he does sometimes, he creates in Germany a 
Kind of alarm as if he were in some way declaring war 
upon the throne or blaspheming against officials. The 
moderate and experienced must, however, have thoughts, 
and they can hardly be altogether pleasant ones. To us, 
gazing from the outside, the two great forces in Germany 
appear to be declining in judgment, the Reichstag abandon- 
ing itself to party feeling, and the Emperor giving more and 

More prominence to a vein of rashness which, able as he 

8 certainly exists in the composition of his mind. The 








refusal of the Reichstag, by a vote of 163 to 146, to vote 
an address of congratulation to Prince Bismarck on his 
eightieth birthday, is as unwise as it is unmannerly, No 
doubt the Roman Catholics, the Socialists, the Poles, and 
the Alsatians, have all suffered grave injuries at his 
hands ; but he is now out of power, a grand historical 
figure, and they should at the utmost have abstained 
from voting, or, while allowing the vote to be unanimous, 
should have confined themselves toa protest that they 
honoured the man as @ hero and not as an administrator of 
domestic affairs. The Liberals had not even that excuse, for 
the Prince made the Parliament in which they sit, founded 
it upon the universal suffrage to which they are devoted, 
and though in some respects a Tory of Tories, always 
tried to secure a majority, always showed himself ready 
for debate, and is even now, rather to our amazement, 
anxiously maintaining that all the German Parliaments 
possess and should exercise a right of free criticism upon 
foreign affairs. To insult such a man who has done such 
things while he is maintaining such doctrines, is an 
extreme instance of party folly, and will, we greatly fear, 
deepen the national distrust of men who put party above 
national sentiment, and who seem already to a great 
section of the moderate Liberals of their country, to do 
nothing except talk. Certainly they do not produce wise 
leaders, or such a folly could never have teen committed. 


It was equalled, or even surpassed, by the Emperor. 
The exact mental force of William II. is still a moot ques- 
tion, for it has not yet been tested by events of the first 
class; but he has unmistakably the old Imperial foible of 
regarding resistance to his will as an affront to himself. 
His Government had suggested and supported the address 
to Prince Bismarck, though it was actually moved by Herr 
Leventzow, President of the Chamber; and when it was 
defeated, the Emperor felt as if he had been personally 
assailed. He instantly sent by telegraph the following 
message to the Chancellor, whom it must not be forgotten 
he himself dismissed :—“ Allow me to express to your 
Serene Highness my deepest indignation at the decision 
just taken by the Imperial Diet, which is diametrically 
opposed to the sentiments of all German Princes and their 
peoples.” That is a most extraordinary action. The 
position of the German Kaiser is not of course that of an 
English Sovereign, and is not intended to be, and it is 
complieated by his position as direct head of an Army 
which includes every citizen; but a plain and bitter 
denunciation of a Parliament publicly telegraphed by a 
Sovereign, is inconsistent with any Constitution of any 
sort or kind. We can remember nothing in the least like 
it, except President Andrew Johnson’s public description 
of Congress as “a body hanging on to the verge of the 
Administration.” That the Reichstag had behaved badly 
we admit; but it had in no way exceeded, or even strained, 
its legal rights; it had done nothing except refuse a sug- 
gested courtesy ; and to declare that its conduct excited 
indignation in the Emperor, and that the whole people 
were against it, was to treat it as a body without in- 
dependence, and morally bound to obey its Sovereign’s 
suggestions. From writing such a telegram to entering 
the Reichstag booted and spurred, as Louis XIV. entered 
the Hall of the old Parliament, and ordering the Deputies 
to pass an Act, the distance is not so very great. The 
Emperor must think himself master in some very real 
sense before he can rate a Parliament as he would rate an 
offending officer, and certainly has done his very best to 
lower the prestige of a co-ordinate branch of the Legis- 
lature. It is impossible for Englishmen to deem such 
conduct, impulsive as it may have been, a proof of 
wisdom, or even of capacity to govern well, and diffi- 
cult to disconnect it entirely from the extraordinary 
violence of the Emperor’s language on the following 
Tuesday. The Emperor wished to honour Prince 
Bismarck in his double character of statesman and 
cuirassier, and naturally enough presented him with a 
magnificent sword, sheathed in a golden scabbard. It was 
not, however, equally natural to say to its recipient :— 
“ Before the eyes of these troops I come to present your 
Serene Highness with my gift. I could find no better 
present than a sword, the noblest weapon of the Germans, 
a symbol of that instrument which your Highness, in the 
service of my grandfather, helped to forge, to sharpen, and 
also to wield—a symbol of that great building-time during 
which the mortar was blood and iron—a remedy which 
never fails, and which in the hands of Kings and Princes 
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will, in case of need, also preserve unity in the interior 
of the Fatherland, even as, when applied outside the 
country, it led to internal union.” That is surely a 
most alarming, as well as astounding, statement. There 
are two explanations of it current in Germany,— 
one that it is directed against the claim of any 
German State to secede from the Empire, and the other, 
that it announces the decision of the Emperor and his 
confederates to deal with Socialists and Anarchists, if 
necessary, through military force. In either case the 
announcement was unnecessary and indiscreet. Nobody 
doubts that the German Empire, which was, in fact, built 
by the sword at Langensalza, as well as in the war with 
France, would decree the military occupation of any 
seceding State; and to threaten any party, even the 
Socialists, with martial law, while it is trying to win 
through the ballot, is, in fact, to suspend the Constitution 
in favour of a state of siege. We do not suppose that the 
Emperor intended anything of the kind, but it seems clear 
that he has been brooding over the situation ; that he feels 
the resistance of the Socialists just as he feels the resistance 
to the address to Prince Bismarck, and that his conclusion 
is,— Well, well, I have still the sword, and that is a 
remedy that never fails.’ Many a King has come 
to that conclusion before him, but few have been 
so far left to themselves as to deem it wise on 
such a subject to think aloud. It is a threat, let us 
explain it as we will; and wise Monarchs do not threaten 
until the hour has arrived to strike, still less do they 
threaten military violence as the remedy even for internal 
grigvances. ‘The sword a remedy” for internal ills 
“ which never fails!” As well say the surgeon’s knife is a 
remedy for fever which never fails. Prince Schwartzen- 
burg, a Tory of Tories, with an irresistible army at his 
back, tried that remedy under most favourable circum- 
stances, and his conclusion after long experience was 
embodied in that wisest of all political good sayings, which 
the German Emperor will do well to include among the 
many apophthegms in which he believes :—“ You can do 
anything with bayonets—except sit on them.” 

We make these comments with keen reluctance. We 
do not believe the function of Monarchy is played out, for 
democracy needs both checks and leaders, and an able 
Sovereign might in many circumstances be the most 
competent man to furnish both. He has not to be manu- 
factured like a popular favourite, he is always there, and 
he excites none of the jealousies which in a democracy so 
impede or paralyse individual leadership. We have 
watched the German Emperor with more sympathy than 
most of our countrymen, have understood that he wished 
to be in civil affairs the “ house-father,” with great ulti- 
mate authority but no wish to repress individual 
movement, and have even credited him, especially in 
bis action as regards handicraftsmen, with a capacity 
of initiative. The throne, however, is not doing him 
good. There is wilfulness visible—we will not say 
eaprice—in acts like the dismissal of Count Caprivi 
and the recall of General von Werder from the Rus- 
sian Court, and something more than wilfulness— 
Imperialism of the old Roman type—in speeches like the 
one at Friedrichsrub. What could a Roman Imperator 
have said that was stronger than “ the sword is the remedy 
that never fails”? There is the essence of tyranny ina 
sentence of that kind; and if the Emperor really uttered 
it after consideration, it is not a leader that Germany has 
in him, but an absolute ruler of the type which all modern 
history shows us to be worn out. It may turn out, of 
course, that the Emperor spoke hastily, under the influence 
of that emotion, half-poetic, half-arising from an exag- 
gerated sense of his own personality, which he has often 
previously betrayed ; but if his speech is to be accepted in 
the light of a manifesto to his people, all that can be said 
is, * What a pity; what a source of hopefulness has passed 
away. 





THE SCANDINAVIAN CRISIS. 


at inege brief announcement which has appeared in the 
newspapers that the King of Sweden has sum- 
moned representatives of the Chambers to a secret Session, 
covers facts more serious than are generally recognised. 
These Sessions have been held so rarely in the history 
of Sweden that the incident would of itself be suggestive of 
an. important crisis, The additional information that 





the Swedish Government has made quietly all prepara. 
tions for an effective movement of troops would indicate 
at least that the relations between the two Scandinavian 
Kingdoms have been seriously strained. Most people 


however, will be disposed to assume that any local 


disturbance in Scandinavia can have no European jm. 
portance, and to look upon it as a storm in a teacy 
There are, however, at present in the back-grount, 
grave complications which may before long bring the 
whole question into prominence, and it is very important in 
the interest of peace that these should not be unwatched in 
England. Private letters from English residents in the 
Peninsula are full of astonishment that no notice should 
have been taken of the serious dangers which, as they con. 
sider, threaten European peace. An agitation hag lon 
existed in Panslavic circles in Russia for the acquisition 
of an open port in the North Sea. The agitators haya 
announced their determination to obtain ‘possession, « by 
fair means or foul,” of the Norwegian portion -of the 
Varanger Fjord, which contains harbours open all through 
the winter. The late Czar sternly opposed himeelf to this 
agitation; but since the accession of the present Czar, the 
activity of these patriotic and irrepressible agitators 
has recommenced. The completion ‘of a Russian railway 
up to the eastern or Russian.side of the Fjord, which 
forms the rather unsettled boundary between Norway and 
Russia, naturally gives them both stimulus and opportunity. 
To reach the sea somewhere is the one and very natural 
aspiration of Russian patriots. The difficulties which meet 
them everywhere else make the temptation of an open 
winter port immediately adjacent to the northern land. 
border of Russia very considerable. Accordingly, numbers 
of them are found straying into Norrland, the adjacent 
province of Sweden, and are at least suspected by the 
Swedish Government of spying out the nakedness of the 
land. The most significant fact, however, is that the organ 
of the Panslavic agitators, the Moskowskia Viddomosti, 
has put forward the argument that it ought not to be 
difficult to acquire this fjord, because it belongs to “a 
friendly as well as weak nation,”—zi.e., Norway. Now, it 
is this which gives significance to the present agitation in 
Norway, and makes the Swedes at least suspect that 
Russian agitators are behind it. 

Sweden, which, ever since the original Act of Union in 
1814, has had the entire administration of the foreign affairs 
of the United Kingdoms, is resolutely opposed to any sur- 
render of territory to Russia. In Norway voices have been 
raised for the surrender of Varanger Fjord on a general 
peace at any price principle. It is therefore altogether 
in the interest of the Russian patriots to treat Norway as 
apart from Sweden in foreign affairs. Now the whole 
point of the agitation which has for some time been going 
on in Norway turns on the question of foreign policy. 
All parties in Norway are agreed in demanding a larger 
share for their country in the regulation of the foreign 
affairs of the two Kingdoms. Practically all parties in 
Sweden are agreed that the time has come when Norway 
ought to have a voice in the regulation of foreign affairs. 
Two years ago the Swedish Council of State put out a 
protocol announcing the terms on which they were pre- 
pared to meet the wishes of Norway. These were that 
the Foreign Minister should be responsible to a united 
representative body constituted so as to give fair weight 
to the two countries according to their population, and 
that Norway should undertake a share in the common de- 
fence of the two Kingdoms proportionate to her population. 
No party in Norway was altogether prepared to base their 
popularity upom advocating an increase in military and 
naval preparation. Whilst Sweden has a very fairly 
organised naval and military force, and especially modern 
war-ships, Norway has allowed her forces to fall into 
complete decay, and has no modern war-ships. Therefore, 
the strain of meeting the demands of Sweden would have 
been severely felt by the peasants, and the proposal was 
evaded. In order, however, to keep up the agitation, the 
Left put forward as their programme at the recent elec- 
tions a proposal which they assured their electors could 
certainly be carried out at once without entailing other 
inconvenient consequences. They promised to insist on 
separate Norwegian Consuls at all ports. For this, m 
point of the amount of the shipping trade of the two 
countries, there was fair ground. Curiously enough, 
however, it appears to be wholly a landsman’s view 
of the question. The Norwegian shippers, for the most 
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at all events, wish to maintain the common flag. 
ie reason for this is that as nearly the whole Navy is 
Swedish, the shippers feel that they will receive more 
effective support in those parts of the world where they 
ost require it, if the two nations are resented to foreign 
sountries asone. In any case, the Le t carried the recent 
elections by a small majority against a simple proposal 
from the Right for the constitution of a common Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, which must have been either a 
parren scheme, or have involved agreement with the pro- 
s made by Sweden. We have sketched the history 
of the question up to the present date; but it involves 
many curious and interesting points of constitutional 
history, which, together with the actual situation, are 
fully set forth in a paper by a Swede in the current 
number of the United Service Magazine, to which we 
are indebted for many of the particulars. To com- 
plete the story. When the Left presented their pro- 
me to the King, he felt himself bound by the 
resolution of the Swedish Council of State, and referred 
the leaders of the majority to the “fundamental law” of 
the Kingdom, requiring them to present him with a pro- 
me consistent with it. The Left, bound by their 
election speeches, found themselves unable to form a 
Government, and endeavoured to effect a compromise 
with the Right which would enable them to force some 
unanimous proposal upon the King. The Right re- 
solutely refused all co-operation. The King therefore 
returned to Stockholm without having formed any 
Government in Norway. He was received with an 
enthusiastic ovation such as he has been little accus- 
tomed to among a people not hitherto remarkable for 
very warm feelings towards their reigning house. It is 
safe, therefore, to assume that the subjects submitted 
to the secret meeting were those which we have here 
suggested. It is easy to see that the alternatives are 
serious enough. If the meeting should resolve to make 
some further concessions to Norway, it is practically cer- 
tain that the next demand of the present majority in the 
Norwegian Storting will be either for a separate Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, or for some step immediately leading 
up toit. There has never been any disguise about the 
fact that the policy of the Left consists in obtaining this 
concession, and ultimately a complete dissolution of the 
Union, On the other hand, the agitation in Norway has 
assumed the dangerous form that twenty thousand rifles 
have been ordered. For these, it is said that the Left 
areeagerly waiting. Moreover, patriotic Norwegian ladies 
have subscribed for a gun-boat, which, in the present 
temper, seems to be more probably designed to give force 
to Norwegian demands against Sweden than to add 
to the small contribution which Norway makes to the 
guardianship of the common commerce. These would 
be trivial matters in themselves. There is no force in 
Norway that could for a moment resist the army that 
Sweden could at once throw over the border. The 
danger which it will be necessary for the King to point 
out, lies in the present temper towards Sweden of the 
Russian Army and the Panslavist agitation. The feeling 
on the subject of the Russian Army has of late become so 
bitter that the Swedish officers who had taken service in 
that country have been throwing up their commissions, 
saying that they could not, without disloyalty to their 
own country, remain in the Russian service. What might 
happen if the Swedish Army actually crossed the frontier 
and met with such resistance as to give time for Panslavic 
excitement to arise, it is difficult to say. For the Swedes 
it must be a question whether it is better to wait till the 
twenty thousand Norwegian rifles are delivered, and 
agitation assumes the form of armed action against the 
resolution of the King, or to deal with it at a time 
when no bloodshed need. occur, because resistance would 
be impossible. 
It may be that it is only a spark that now glimmers in 
the North, but it is a spark in dangerous proximity to a 
owder-barrel. When such an experienced and popular 
onarch as Alexander the Emancipator was unable, much 
as he wished it, to stop Russia from driving, not drifting, 
on into war with Turkey, it can never be certain whether 
4 young Czar will be able to restrain the forces which in 
Ussia at all times make for war, and especially for the 
Protection of a “weak and friendly Power ” which is 


anxious, 80 at least patriotic feeling will suggest, to hand 


world’s seas of which she has had a chance. That Ger- 
many regards the maintenance of the Scandinavian Union 
and its integrity as an essential part of her policy does 
not make the question less serious; for it will certain] 
not be taken into account by, or if taken into account, wi 
only excite, that mysterious force which, despite auto- 
cracy, often dominates the Russian people. The sooner 
the spark is stamped out, the better in the interest of all 
mankind. It is high time that the nature of the question 
and its gravity should be understood in England. 








MISS FRY ON CHILDHOOD. 

NE of the most entertaining and in some sense instruo- 

tive books we have met with for some time back, 
consists of considerably less than two hundred very short 
pages of a study of childhood by Miss Isabel Fry, called 
“Uninitiated,”* by which she means to suggest that children 
take at least a good deal longer to spell out the real drift and 
meaning of the habits and expressions and feelings of their 
grown-up friends and attendants, than they do to master the 
language in which those feelings are conveyed. “ Uninitiated ” 
shows, as vividly as the lively memory of a girl concerning the 
difficulties of her childhood in an unusually happy and 
sympathetic home could show it, how a not altogether flexible 
mind has to fit itself to the ill-fitting clothes supplied by 
the speech and manners of those around it, before it can 
wear and use them with any kind of comfort and success. 
The notion that clothes are carefully fitted both to the 
body and the mind of those who wear them is more or less 
untrue. To a great extent at least, both the body and the 
mind have to be adapted in part to the clothes, as well as 
the clothes to the body and mind of the wearers, who have 
to find out by a great variety of discomforts and failures that 
they must manage to suit their attitudes and gestures to the 
very imperfectly fitting vesture which the conventions of 
generations have arranged forthem. The ordinary idea is that 
fathers and mothers and teachers and servants are culpably 
wanting in sympathy for children. Miss Fry does not give 
much countenance to that view. But she shows how intrin- 
sically impossible it often is for a child, even in the tenderest 
and most sympathetic society, to give those who are around 
it any sort of hint as to what is really passing in the interior of 
its own mind. In the first place, it does not itself understand 
its own feelings, and therefore cannot express them; in the 
next place, it often has no language in which to convey these 
feelings to others, except the language of the woe-begone,— 
a language which merely tells of its misery in finding itself 
so inarticulate, but does not give the least clue to the true 
nature of that misery. A sensitive child will suffer under 
a vast number of the sights and sounds to which it is 
exposed without itself knowing why it suffers, and often 
indeed it will suffer when another child not so sensitive 
in precisely the same surroundings, will be fall of curiosity 
and interest in relation to the very sights and sounds 
which plunge the former into misery. And this somewhat 
capricious and inexplicable suffering is often at least ae 
hard on the grown-up people who have to guess at the char- 
acter of the child’s inner world, as their bungling attempts 
at communicating with it can be on the sensitive nature of 
the child eelf. And it is obvious that while Miss Fry thinks 
that dogmatic nurses with cut-and-dried notions of their own 
about the way to teach children, and the moral theology with 
which they should indoctrinate them, are far from the best 
kind of attendants, she nevertheless recognises that they are 
at least as much to be pitied for being set to disentangle so 
involved a skein of feeling as a child’s vague impressions of 
the world around it,as the child is to be pitied for having 
to accommodate itself to instructions so stiff and clumsy. 
“Uninitiated” is at least as remarkable as a testimony to 
the fact that children learn a great deal from the almost 
necessary ignorance of their elders as to what is passing 
in their groping minds, which they would never learn s0 
well from more sympathetic and nimble-minded teachers, 
as it is a testimony to the hardship which sensitive children 
suffer from their elders’ want of adroitness and insight. 
Indeed, it is through these hardships that they often derive 
their most valuable experiences. It is a hardship, no 
doubt, to be so misunderstood, but it is a most advan- 
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tageous discipline as well. To be too tenderly initiated into 
the easiest way of living, is to lose more in the moral dis- 
sipline of life, than can be gained in the form of a happier 
shildhood. Of course, no one would advocate intentional 
roughness with children. That does more to harden than 
to strengthen. But to protect children too carefully from all 
the incidental rubs of a world that must fret them sooner or 
later, is shortsighted tenderness. The language, the dialect, 
the conventions of the world, constitute a costume which no one, 
even when fully matured, can regard as a good fit for individual 
thought and feeling. And in learning to understand its various 
misfits and its clumsy falsifications of individual experience, 
even the least sensitive mind must encounter many troubles. No 
one can teach as better than Miss Fry in her charming little 
book how severe these troubles are to the minds of children, 
specially of imaginative children, who are always attempting 
to represent to themselves more or less unsuccessfully what 
their elders mean by the conventional language of the world 
around them. For example, the child has been convicted of 
an unintentional act of disobedience, and punished for it by 
lonely imprisonment in the night-nursery, and this is the 
train of reflection in which she indulges :— 

“JT was thinking dreamily about heaven, and how wonderful it 
was that God could always see me. Could He see, for instance, 
and did He notice, that I had a button off my boot, or did He 
overlook some things and only trouble about what was actually 
sither good or naughty? I didnot know. And then Nurse said 
that He was always taking care of me, every minute. Didn’t 
He ever leave me alone at all? I supposed not. But surely if 
he saw that I was sitting on this chair, and knew that Nurse 
had made up her mind not to come in for say twenty minutes, 
He might leave me at any rate for a little while. But no; I 
hardly thought He would. Then I went on to try to imagine 
what would happen supposing for any reason he did leave me. 
[ should probably fall down through some sort of vast open space 
and die. No, not exactly die, because then God would have to 
decide whether I was to go to heaven or hell, and then I should 
be once more in His keeping, and in that case I should be just 
sitting here in the night-nursery again, for all the world as I was 
doing at this moment. I could not make up my mind what would 
happen, and I felt it would be almost worth while to try the ex- 
periment. What time could be better than now when I had 
nothing else to do or think about? I would ask God to leave off 
taking care of me,—but then, perhaps I should ‘ go’ so fast that 
I shouldn’t be able to pray to Him to take care of me again. In 
view of this danger, I composed a prayer: ‘Oh! please God, leave 
off taking care of me just for one single second, and then take 
care of me again.’ I did not pray this at once; I only said it to 
myself to make sure that it would be quite safe. I had an un- 
comfortable feeling that it was very naughty, but I couldn’t 
3ee why it should be so, and if it was, as Nurse said, only because 
God was so kind that He took care of me always, I did not see 
why I might not ask Him to stop doing it fora moment. So at 
last, with the excitement of trying a risky experiment, I prayed, 
aven then half-incredulous of success, and waited to see whether 
[ felt any difference. No, breathless and motionless as I sat, 
with eyes staring and ears strained, I could perceive no change 
whatever in myself or in my surroundings. The sewing-machine 
in the nursery still purred on; little Samuel still knelt in the 
picture on the wall opposite me, with the yellow light still firmly 
streaming upon him, and the blue-bottle who had been keeping 
up a continual ‘ fizzle’ was still fighting at the window-pane. I 
set myself rigidly, and tried again to feel the sort of falling or 
collapse which I had imagined. Still I felt nothing, and I had 
at last to give up the effort, and believe that for some reason 
which perhaps I was not quite old enough to understand, God 
would not let go of my still-sobbing body.” (pp. 26-30.) 

How could a child with such a mind for verifying by actual 
experiment what it had been taught concerning God, and yet 
penetrated by a profound belief that grown-up people could 
not understand her even as well as she understood herself, be 
expected to accept conventional precepts in the conventional 
sense, as mere roundabout and pretentious ways of warning 
her off mysterious subjects, and enjoining upon her a deep 
reverence for forms of words to which she attached no 
meaning? In another instance in which she endeavoured to 
test the real effectiveness of prayer, she says, “I don’t 
mean that when I prayed this, I had much faith that 
it would work. On the contrary, I hardly expected it 
at all; but as it was my only chance of comfort, I 
would not give it up without a trial. Grown-up people 
never understood things, so that to ask questions of them 
was all but useless,” and that, we suspect, is very much the 
opinion of a vast number of children much less imagina- 
tive than our author was in her childhood. They find grown- 
up people using a language so conventional, so carefully con- 
structed as it were for the very purpose of evading their 
difficulties and smothering them in vague words of no 
particular meaning, that they cease to bring their little 











a ee 
problems before their elders when they find themselves treated 
as speaking a strange language and answered in a langu 
which to them is stranger still. They ask to be told why it 
is naughty to tell convenient fibs when they find a: 
brothers making up all sorts of monstrous fibs, and gelting 
admired for their high spirits in so doing; they are full : 
mysterious dreads which they cannot articulate and of which 
they see no trace in their elders; they find in themselves a dee 
horror of institutions and all the mechanism of philanthropy, 
—for example, the “ homes of rest ” for “ weary pilgrims,” ms 
the texts above the doors suggesting “ painful ideas of Sundays 
heaven, angels, hymn-singing, good people, and death,” their 
horror of which they do not dare to confide to their friendy 
disapproving ears; they have afancy that after they themselveg 
are in bed, some new sort of night-régime may begin, and per. 
haps one so uncanny and alarming that they would do better 
to avoid any chance of getting even an accidental glimpse of 
it; and so they look upon the condition of a grown-up person 
as a sort of world of disagreeable duties and responsibilities 
from the strange and unintelligible hard-and-fast rales of 
which they recoil, in a sort of perplexity not unmingled with 
that depression which any lively apprehension of the thoroughly 
uncongenial atmosphere of business excites in all true children, 
And, no doubt, their initiation into this world of duties and 
punctualities and regulated habits is a difficult matter,—the 
more difficult, the more imaginative and freedom-loving the 
child is. To learn to dress themselves properly, not only 
as regards clothing, but as regards manner and expression,— 
to learn to use with ease a costume which no more fits 
them than Saul’s armoar fitted David, to learn the meaning 
as well as the no-meaning of conventions, to learn the 
value as well as the hollowness of speech; to learn to 
appreciate the dreary mechanism of institutions and the 
immense importance of grooves in which it wearies the 
lively mind of childhood to see their fellow creatures moving, 
as a train moves along the endless line of railway,—this 
is one of the greatest achievements of what we call educa- 
tion, and the kind of achievement which makes education 
so repulsive to the fitful and elastic imagination of 
the young. Miss Fry has rendered no slight service in 
helping us to recall, what most of us had all but forgotten, 
the tortures which we passed through when we learned to 
put our minds into harness, and to subdue all those airy 
curvettings and fanciful gambols of heart in which the adven- 
turousness and the gaiety of childhood spent themselves before 
society imposed its heavy yoke upon our habits. 





THE EVIL OF PETTY SUPERSTITIONS. 

E are alittle surprised by the letters and the comments 
which our expression of a rather contemptuous toler. 

ance for the superstition about boasting, published a fort- 
night ago, has brought upon us. We gather from them that 
a great many cultivated people like their small superstitions. 
That they should entertain them is natural, for it is hard to 
shake off nursery lessons, and hard too not to believe what 
often seems to be the teaching of experience, but why people 
should prefer to be superstitious we donot understand. They 
do, however. Some evidently dislike trusting their reason 
wholly because that way, as they think, Agnosticism may 
lie; some feel in their superstitious beliefs an antiquarian 
charm, or relation to their forbears; while others appear 
to have the feeling that if they cleared the superstitions 
wholly out, their mental scenery would be rendered 
bare and marred by sameness,—one reason, at least, why 
the old and the secluded are often so fond of novels. 
They do not all put the question, but all we think are 
inclined to ask us, as one rather clever old lady has done, 
what harm the petty superstitions can do. Why not throw 
salt over your shoulder if you spill it? We have no ante- 
cedent prejudice against superstitions, indeed we rather 
welcome anything that proves that the masses have convic- 
tions not based upon the sordid facts of their lives, but still 
we deem superstitions (that is, fancies which affect conduct, 
but for which there is no evidence) to be injurious things, 
and in a week in which an Irishwoman has been slowly 
roasted to death because she was, in her relatives’ belief, 
“ bewitched,” it may be worth while to explain why. So far 
as they are believed, they are needless and embarrassing fetters 
upon human action. This fact is rarely felt by the English 
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cultivated, because their superstitions are usually unimpor- 
tant, it not signifying much whether you pass under a ladder 
or not, or whether you are for a moment alarmed because 
you have broken a mirror; but among a great portion of man- 
kind, including a section of our own poor, the smaller supersti- 
tions make up a real and heavy burden. They keep up a per- 
manent distrust in the goodness of Providence, and a watchful- 
ness toavoidevilsfrom unknown forces which is most enfeebling. 
A French or Italian peasant will do nothing which is opposed 
to certain apophthegms registered in his mind as dogmas, and 
an Asiatic peasant is bound hand and foot by a whole system 
of beliefs in omens which cramp his energies as much as ever 
the Rabbinical views of the Law as to anise and cumin and 
the like cramped, in the time of our Lord, the energies 
of the Jews. Mr. Zangwill declares in that wonderful 
book of his, “The Children of the Ghetto,” that his fellow- 
tribesmen are still bound in these withes, and tells at least 
one story of pure superstition, that which prevents “ Hannah ” 
from marrying her lover, which is heart-breaking in its 
pathos. There is not an Asiatic in the world who would dare 
to go dead against the warnings of his horoscope, and very few 
Europeans of the Continent who will stride forward resolutely 
on an undertaking the beginning of which has been marked 
by a stumble or a failure. Even in England this special idea 
about omens has amazing influence, as has also the other belief 
in premonition or presentiment, which has its origin, usually 
at all events, in a self-generated fear assumed to have been 
implanted from an external source. It may be so implanted, 
for what we know, sometimes, for it would show a rash 
incredulity to reject finally the mass of evidence tend- 
ing in that direction; but the majority of those who 
feel presentiments, feel fifty for one which proves even 
partially true. We all know the annoyances to which 
the belief in the superstition about thirteen subjects 
English dinner-givers, while on the Continent it is difficult, 
and in Paris impossible, to let a house with the number 
thirteen on the door. Even the iron logic of French 
functionaries gives way before that belief, and proprietors of 
rows are permitted to register the thirteenth house as 128, 
We have never ourselves met that particular superstition in 
England, and have been a little amazed by an assurance that 
it still lingers among the uncultivated, that it affects the rent 
of the “unlucky” number in the poorer quarters, and that 
the number increases the eagerness of servants to be sure of 
the character of employers before they are engaged. Every 
superstition, in fact, is a hampering fetter, and it is the duty 
of all who desire full self-control to shake off such sense- 
less and enfeebling restrictions upon the freedom of action. 
We do not say that they should join the Thirteen Club, or 
walk defiantly under ladders, because both those actions, 
in recognising the superstitions, give them importance; but 
sensible folk should forget them if possible, ignore them in 
action when they come up accidentally, and, above all, never 
discuss them as possibly founded on truths. They might as 
well tell ghost-stories in the dark, and expect to be free from 
“ creepiness.” 


There is another reason for avoiding superstition which is 
very sound, though Englishmen, or at least English lands- 
men, rarely feel it, except in connection with churchyards. 
Nothing in the world so deteriorates courage. European 
sailors, who, for some reason, probably the solitude of the sea, 
are peculiarly liable to superstition, will not move if this side 
of their natures is once aroused, and Asiatics, even Chinese, 
seem to grow demented with fear. An Arab will face any- 
thing except the idea of an apparition, and all who have 
known the Zulus declare that these exceptionally brave warriors, 
who care nothing about death, will scream with terror and 
run like hares if they fancy themselves “ bewitched.” It is 
cowardice pure and simple which makes our own poor so 
callous to the suffering of witches, and the kind of disease 
which once broke out in Massachusetts, and led to such fright- 
ful cruelties against all who were denounced by Cotton 
Mather and his associates, was nothing but an epidemic of 
fear. It is as much a duty to resist that as to resist any other 
impulse to fly instead of struggling, and this the more because 
every concession increases the hold of the alarming idea. You 
can break yourself of the fear of the dark, which is a variety 
of superstition, if you will resolutely disregard it, but yield 
to it after you have become conscious of it, and darkness 


down at dinner with twelve other persons faintly increases 
your chance of death in a twelvemonth—which of course it 
does not do—and still the obligation is to disregard the 
chance, just as you would disregard a presentiment if it 
stopped you from fulfilling an imperative duty. We hardly 
comprehend why this side of the matter is so habitually 
unnoticed, or why a gamekeeper, who would face a tiger 
or five poachers with a light heart, is not ashamed of 
himself when he retreats to his cottage because he has 
seen a magpie on his left. One would expect him, even if he 
believed his own queer theory of causation, to damn the mag- 
pie and go on; but superstition long indulged kills out within 
its range all ordinary manliness. We will not venture to say 
that a Prussian regiment would run from a spook if it thought 
it saw one, for fear of being accused of belittling the German 
Army, but that it would wish to run and only be held in by 
discipline we are very sure. That is a permanent and a most 
demoralising effect of superstition. 


The worst effect of superstition is, however, the diminution 
of confidence in Providence. There is an impression abroad 
upon this subject, especially, it is said, among Catholic 
priests on the Continent, which tends not a little to give 
all Western superstitions their continued vitality. It is that 
the superstitious mind is potentially the religious mind, and 
that it is a pity to disturb or impair a tendency which makes 
for good. We do not believe there is any trath in that 
theory. The most unscrupulous are often the most super- 
stitious, while a man of genuine religious feeling can hardly 
be superstitious at all, at least in the sense in which we are 
throughout this article using the word. He must have some 
sense of the protection of God, some idea that even if he is 
threatened by something against which he is powerless, 
resignation is required of him. It is very hard, we know, to 
drive into English heads the idea that resignation is a virtue 
at all, they all at heart sympathising with Clovis and his 
expressed notion that if he and his Franks had been 
present at the Crucifixion, the Roman soldiery would have 
come to grief; but still the religious at least among them 
will not deny that there is such an element in Christ’s 
teaching. Well, it is clearly disobeyed whenever a super- 
stition which we know to be one is made a ground of 
action. As we do not admit that the thing we fear, say a 
warning from bird or beast or accident, comes from God, then 
clearly the secret appeal in obeying it is to Fate, to a power 
either above, or at least outside, the divine one. The duty of 
a Christian is to deny any such power, and when it appears 
to an excited fancy to be in movement, to go on disregarding, 
with the clear feeling that nothing can happen without divine 
permission, and that reason can deal only with the reasonable 
sources of alarm. The rest must be left to be dealt with if 
they exist at all by a higher will. To see genuine Christians 
fretting because they are sitting down thirteen at dinner, is 
to see an absurdity which increases one’s perception of the 
tenuity of the hold which logic has even over the best 
minds. They would be ashamed to admit that they thought 
there was something independent of the will of God which 
had to be taken into account, yet unless they believe that 
God imposed that whimsical rule, that is what they must 
really mean. They had much better refuse to dine at a 
public dinner where there are fifty guests, because of that 
number, if we accept the Registrar-General’s averages, one is 
almost certain to die within the year. Yet a decent Alderman, 
who will dine happily at the Fishmongers with fifty convives, 
will admit that his dinner was spoilt because at a private 
entertainment he counted only twelve other guests. Super- 
stition enfeebles; that is the whole truth about it, and those 
who would rather that it continued to exist are doing their 
best to keep alive a definite source of unhappiness to mankind. 





A YEAR’S LIFE-BOAT WORK. 

HE Report of the Royal National Life-boat Institu- 
tion for 1894 is such pleasant reading that it might 

well have exceeded the length which has been deemed 
sufficient to set forth the life-boat history of the year. The 
story is one of efficiency and steady progress, and though the 
year 1894 was not, until the last months, marked by great 
storms, 637 persons were saved by the boats, making a total 
since the foundation of the Institution of 38,633 lives rescued. 
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the construction of steam life-boats, in the establishment of 
electrical communication between light-sbips and lighthouses 
and the life-boat stations, and in removing from shoals and 
sand-banks the ancient wrecks which have been one of the 
greatest dangers to life-boat crews engaged in the work of 
rescue. This activity is the more satisfactory because the 
year has seen no great disaster from preventable causes, such 
as have from time to time shocked the public into demanding 
fresh means for saving life at sea. 

Such calamities as the wreck of the ‘ Adventure,’ of New- 
castle, off South Shields, when the whole crew perished under 
the eyes of twenty thousand spectators, who could do nothing 
to save them, often marked the beginning of fresh eras in 
life-boat construction. Now the work of the Society develops 
normally, without the spur of preventable accident, though 
the wrecks on the Wolf Sand at the mouth of the Thames 
two years ago have had their effect on a branch of life- 
saving machinery not under the control of the Life-boat 
Institution. Electrical communication on the coast has been 
steadily improved by the Government, and the officials of the 
Post-Office have taken up the work very warmly. Several 
rock lighthouses and light-ships have been connected with 
the shore, and it is hoped that the system will be completed 
before the end of the present year, a result which—from the 
point of view of the Life-boat Institution—will form “ one of 
the most valuable national works of the generation.” If the 
Council of the Institution desired to justify their estimate of 
the place of this measure in the scale of national effort, 
they might turn back to a page in the past history of 
wrecks, which has never been forgotten in the history 
of baffled life-boat endeavour. A ship was seen off Deal 
beach, on New Year’s Eve, in almost a blaze of light, 
burning tar-barrels and rockets in sign of the utmost 
distress. An intervening fog prevented the light-ship from 
passing on the signals to Ramsgate; but the Deal boat- 
men saw the wreck, and as it was impossible to launch their 
common boats in the gale, “put their halfpence together to 
pay for a telegraph-message—that was in the days when 
telegraphing was expensive—and also sent a runner to Rams. 
gate.” But the telegram was probably obscurely worded and 
was misunderstood; there was delay and a request for par- 
ticulars, and when these were sent, and the tug and life-boat 
were despatched from Ramsgate, they reached the wreck only 
in time to see her roll over, and hear the drowning shriek of 
twenty-eight men of her crew. A boat’s crew who were 
picked up, said that the vessel had a Deal pilot, who was so 
certain that his comrades on shore would send the life-boat 
from Ramsgate to their rescue, that he dissuaded the greater 
part of the crew from taking to the boats, and watched from the 
mast the lights in the windows of his own home, as he waited, 
in perplexity and at last in despair, for the aid that never came. 
The anecdote given above strengthens the recommendation 
of the Life-boat Institution that it is absolutely necessary 
that explicit instructions should be given to the Coastguard 
as to the uses of the telephones and telegraphic wires as con- 
nected with the life-boat service. The common use of elec- 
tricity in connection with torpedo work and gunnery now 
makes seamen apt scholars at technical instruction, and thus 
little difficulty need be expected in carrying out such a 
suggestion. 

Another improvement has been effected by the Trinity 
House, which needs a word of explanation. A number of old 
wrecks have been removed “in non-navigable waters,” which 
were dangerous to the crews of lifeboats when engaged in 
the work of rescue. Why there should be wrecks in non- 
navigable waters, or what the life-boats should be doing in 
such places, does not seem, at first, to be obvious. These 
wrecks are, however, the greatest danger which the life-boat 
men encounter. They are the skeletons and masts of ships, 
often iron vessels of enormous strength, which have got out 
of their course, and been wrecked along the edge of the 
Godwin Sands, on the sunken shoals at Thames Mouth, on 
Yarmouth Sands, or in the Bristol Channel. In such places 
the red spots on the “ wreck charts ” cluster like swarms of 
bees. A wreck in navigable waters is at once blown up or 
removed. But these are frames of ships which have strayed 
from the path, and form no danger to ordinary navigation. 
Where one wreck drifts another follows, and these stark 
skeletons are very death-traps to the life-boat crews, who 
have to chance being dashed on them when on the way to the 
new wreck, 


To suggest a State-maintained life-boat service as an 
alternative to that at present provided spontaneously by 
public generosity, is within the rights of any one who is 
himself convinced of the wisdom of such a step, though some 
objections recently urged to the management of the Life-boat 
Institution have been needlessly ungracious. But we confess 
to a feeling of impatience with those who occasionally feel it 
their duty to disparage the courage of life-boat crews, when 
they from time to time demur to face death exactly at the 
time and in the manner which their critics would dic- 
tate. Courage, as Aristotle says, is in some cases due to 
knowledge; but it may safely be assumed that in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, the courage of the eritic, supposing: 
him willing to take the boatman’s place, is due to igno- 
rance. The ways of the tide and storm are matters 
almost of intuition to the local men who man the boat. 
They know that a delay of half an hour, or a shift of wind, 
may make the difference between rescue or no rescue, between 
chancing death for the possible, or drowning for the look of 
the thing. In all such cases it is the coxswain with whom 
the ultimate decision rests,—a man chosen for his experience,. 
But granted he feels himself competent to say “Yes” or 
“No” on the merits of the case, he has a decision to make in 
face of the conflict of duties, for which no experience can ever 
provide an answer. Referring to the great storm of December 
22nd and 23rd, 1894, in which forty-four boats were launched, 
and ninety-nine lives saved, the report says,—‘ Many occasions. 
therefore presented themselves, calling for gallant effort on 
the part of the life-boats’ crews, who on no occasion were found 
wanting when the call for duty came.” But supposing, as. 
often happens, the men’s wives are down on the beach, im- 
ploring them to stay, and to remember, as they have every 
cause to do, that they owe it to them to preserve their lives, 
no less than to those in the wreck to risk their lives? That 
question must constantly arise, and though it is clear that 
“ duty calls,” there must be times when it is difficult to decide 
which duty calls loudest. 

The present management of the Life-boat Institution 
cites as evidence of its competence the action of the Mersey 
Harbour Board, who have transferred to the Institution the: 
whole of the life-boat service protecting the mouth of the 
Mersey and its estuaries, The financial support rendered by 
inland communities out of touch with actual experience 
of the direct appeal made by seeing the work done by the 
boats, gives even stronger support to their claims to public 
confidence. “Life-boat Saturday” yielded a sum of more 
than £9,000 beyond that subscribed in the previous year, and 
this was largely due to the generosity of the Midland towns. 
There the appeal was hugely popular. It was a form of 
“ship-money” which was ungrudgingly contributed. The 
life-boats and their crews were taken there by train, and 
drawn in procession through the streets. The crowds 
improvised collections in bronze, and the boats became huge 
collecting boxes, into which a rain of “coppers” was thrown 
by working men. The crews declared that the “ escape- 
valves” must be opened in the bottom before they launched 
their boats on the canal, or, as at Nottingham, on the 
river, where the final exhibition was to take place. Good 
citizens, men and women, who had been waiting for years 
to make up their minds to “give something to some- 
thing,” saw their opportunity. Their contributions came 
later, but were not lighter in sterling worth. The total snb- 
scriptions and donations to the fund for 1894 were £73 961, 
passing that of the previous year by no less than £17 287. 

The good of such a work is double. It is not every one 
who, like Sir William Hillary, can not only give his means, 
but also take a personal share in rescuing three hundred lives 
from wrecked ships. But it is a form of benevolence which 
makes a strong appeal to the feelings of English men and 
women. The reply to it is spontaneous and creditable to the 
best instincts of the people, and if converted into a State 
burden, it would lose in grace, and could scarcely be more 
efficient. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ARBITRATION AND THE BEHRING SEA CLAIMS. 


[To THE Eprror oF THE “ SpecTaTOR.’” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of March 9th, you stated in the 
“ News of the Week” that the House of Representatives at 
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Washington had refused to vote the amount due to Canadian 
sealers under the Behring Sea arbitration; and this circum- 
stance was cited as a striking illustration of the futility of arbi- 
tration in international disputes. Allow me, then, to call your 
attention to the fact that it appears, from information since 
received, that there is no desire or intention to repudiate any 
legitimate claims, and that the sole question raised was as to 
the amount really due. It was stated by Senator Morgan, 
Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations, that a 
large part of the amount submitted to the House consisted 
of claims sent in by “Americans hiding behind English 
colours.” In consequence of this discovery, the United 
States Government will propose to our Government the 
appointment of a Commission for the adjustment of the 
amount really due, under Article 8 of the Treaty of 1892. 
It is indeed thought that, in the long-run, a larger sum may 
have to be paid than that originally estimated, in consequence 
of fresh claims not before submitted. At present it would 
appear that only $96,000, instead of $425,000, are due to 
Canadian sealers. May I venture to express my deep regret 
that a journal exercising so great and legitimate an influence 
on public opinion as the Spectator should constantly impugn 
the value of Arbitration in international disputes? M. 
Novicow, the Russian economist, estimates the annual cost of 
European armaments at four hundred millions sterling,— 
professedly expended to secure the nations against war. Yet 
there is so little sense of security, that greatand useful industrial 
enterprises cannot be undertaken; while the very sources of 
national wealth are undermined. Under such circumstances, 
it is surely the duty of every man to support any reasonable 
effort made to substitute for this régime of brute force the 
régime of law and equity !—I am, Sir, &c., 
; Hopeson PRATT. 

[Mr. Pratt, like the American House of Representatives, 
goes behind the award. We contend that an award, to be 
of any use, must be considered binding.—ED. Spectator.] 





IS THERE A WELSH NATION? 
(To rue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—In the Fortnightly Review for October, 1594, there is an 
article by Professor Boyd Dawkins on “ The Settlement of 
Wales.” Near the close of the article he says :—“ It follows 
from the above-mentioned facts that a claim for a separate 
Legislature for Wales, advanced on the ground of race, is a 
rotten claim without foundation.” There is a bone to pick 
for Mr. Asquith and his supporters.~—I am, Sir, &c., J. 





A DOG RAILWAY-TRAVELLER. 
[To THe Epitor or THe “Sprctaror.”] 

Sir,—I was witness the other day of what I had only heard 
of before,—a dog travelling by rail on his own account. I 
got into the train at Uxbridge Road, and, the compart- 
ment being vacant, took up the seat which I now prefer,—the 
corner seat at the entrance with the back to the engine. 
Presently a whole crowd of ladies got in, and with them a dog, 
which I supposed to belong tothem. All the ladies except 
one got out at Addison Road, and then the dog slunk across 
the carriage to just under my seat. I asked my remaining 
fellow-passenger whether the dog was hers; she said “ No.” 
No one got in before she herself got out at South Kensington, 
where the dog remained perfectly quiet, but at Sloane Square 
a man was let in, and out rushed the dog, the door actually 
grazing his sides. Had he not taken up the precise place he 
did, he must have been shut in or crushed. “ That dog is a 
stowaway,” I observed to the porter who had opened the 
door. “I suppose he is,” the man answered. The dog was 
making the best of his way to the stairs. Clearly the dog 
meant to get out at that particular station (he had had ample 
opportunity of getting out both at Addison Road and South 
Kensington), and had, as soon as he could, taken up the best 
position for doing so. How did he recognise the Sloane 
Square Station, for he had had only those two opportunities 
of glancing out? It seems to me it can only have been by 
counting the stations, in which case he must be able to reckon 
up to five. The dog was a very ordinary London cur, white 
and tan, of a greatly mixed Scotch terrier stock, the long 
muzzle showing a greyhound cross. He was thin, and 
apparently conscious of breaking the law, hiding out of sight, 


gether not worth stealing. I suppose that he had been 
transferred to a new home which had proved uncongenial, 
and was slipping away, in fear and trembling, to his old 
quarters.—I am, Sir, &c., J.-M. L. 





“DON’T PROPHESY UNLESS YOU KNOW.” 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “Spxcraror,’’] 

Sir,—Why does the Spectator speak of the phrase, “Don’t 
prophesy unless you know,” as an old “saw”? I cannot say 
that the false prophets of Israel may not have been thus 
warned, or when the wisdom of many was first expressed by 
the wit of one, in this form; but I am not aware that it 
appears as an old saw in any language before Lowell put it 
into the mouth of Hosea Biglow. As he says elsewhere :— 

“Though old the thought and oft exprest, 

Tis his at last who says it best.” 
Do not relegate the wit of the modern Hosea to the antiquity 
of an oldsaw. It may be indeed that the Yankee Idyll of 
Mason and Slidell in which it is found (p. 243 of Houghton 
and Mifflin’s edition of his poetical works), is not so familiar 
to English as to Yankee readers in connection with the 
lines :— 
“The Concord Road, for instance (I for one 

Most gin’lly allers call it John Bull's Run), 

The field of Lexinton, where England tried 

The fastest colors that she ever dyed.” 
The lines are :— 


“ When some wise rooster (men act jest that way) 
Stands to ’t that moonrise is the break of day 


My gran’ther’s rule was safer’n ’tis to crow,— 
Don’t never prophesy—onless you know.” 
—I am, Sir; &e., G. 8. H. 





MRS. ALFRED GERMAN REED. 
[To tuz Eprroz or THs “Srxcrator,”’] 
Srr,—Will you kindly correct a mistake which occurs in the 
Spectator of March 23rd, relative to my brother, the late Mr. 
Alfred German Reed? He married Miss Bickerstaff, of 
Manchester, and not, as was stated, Miss Fanny Holland 
(Mrs. Arthur Law).—I am, Sir, &c., Marian Davizs. 
71 Comeragh Road, West Kensington, W., March 28th. 








BOOKS. 
— Aneel 

THE FAR EAST.* 

WE are not greatly impressed by Mr. H. Norman as a 
politician, as he believes a little too much in British power to 
crush all rivalry, if it is only strenuously exerted, and does 
not see clearly enough the tendency which everything that 
exists has to continue; but he is an excellent special corre- 
spondent, with clear eyes, an open mind, ‘anda habit of 
collecting precisely the information which will interest his 
readers. We hardly recollect a big book of late years in 
which there was so little surplusage, or in which solid infor- 
mation, strengthened by accurate and plentifal statistics, was 
so completely free from tediousness, The author travelled 
over the Far Hast for four years, visiting China, Japan, 
French Indo-China, the Philippines, and Malaya, and about 
each he has something to say of interest, while about each 
he leaves a definite, and we do not doubt an accurate, 
impression..,The chapter on the Philippines is perhaps 
the least well informed, for he tells us too little of the 
people of that grand group, which is as large as Japan and 
probably richer, and too much about tobaceo; but even as 
regards this great dependency, he manages to convey his main 
impression that Spain has no real grip of the islands, and no 
means of making herself a Power in the Far East, with 
singular clearness and decision. About the Chinese he is 
probably unjust, their cruelty, filthiness, and want of 
morale creating in him a sort of horror; but recent events 
have certainly justified his main thesis, which is that the 
European opinion of Chinese strength is a delusion, that the 
Empire is rotten through and through, and that it is quite 
possible it may, now that the Japanese have pricked the 
bubble, fall entirely to pieces. His remedy is that of all 
Anglo - Chinese,—viz., more European influence, which 
means with him British influence, which he would base, 
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and slinking along with his tail between his legs, and alto- 
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as we should, upon the possession of a Gibraltar a thou- 
sand miles north of Hong-kong. He thinks that splendid 
port with its 280,000 inhabitants, immense wealth, and 
great dockyards, too open to attack from the land side, 
though it is probably impregnable from the sea, and he would 
increase its fortifications and found a new arsenal in the 
Island of Chusan. His most original suggestion is that the 
bureaucracy of China, through the system of competitive 
examinations, might be changed into a great reforming and 
governing force; but perhaps the chapter which will be read 
with most interest is the sketch of Li Hung Chang, now 
Plenipotentiary to Japan. His impression of the great 
Viceroy is that he is a strong and unscrupulous person, 
who keeps an army of 15,000 men at Tientsin for his own 
purposes, and who might, if China were defeated, attempt 
to mount the throne—a view, we may remark, inconsistent 
with the perfect confidence reposed in him by the Empress- 
Mother—and that his dislike of Europeans is equal to that of 
any other Chinaman. He displayed this even in a long 
interview which he granted to Mr. Norman, and in which he 
specially desired to seem gracious. He talked incessantly 
through the whole time without saying anything; but Mr. 
Norman at last startled him out of his careful reserve. He 
asked, as a joke, for a passport to Thibet, and was at once 
—and bluntly—refused, the Chinese being absolutely resolved 
that no European shall go there. 

Of Japan Mr. Norman writes as its friends write. He 
believes that she has become a first-class Power, by far the 
strongest in Asia as regards her regular Army, which now 
consists of 279,000 men, so officered, organised, and disciplined, 
that it can move like the best of European armies, and is 
animated by a rare spirit of devotion. As soon as the war 
with China had been decided on,— 


« As rapidly as Germany when Von Moltke telegraphed ‘ Krieg 
mobil,’ the army was ready. Force after force was despatched 
with a secrecy, a simplicity, a celerity, and a completeness that 
few European nations could equal; the reserves came to the 
colours with a mechanical precision; and this time literally not a 
gaiter-button, in Marshal Lebouf’s famous phrase, was lacking 
from their equipment. Every European expert has been enthu- 
siastic in his praise of the perfection of Japanese methods, the 
discipline of Japanese men, and the scientific tactics of 
Japanese officers; while the succession of brilliant victories tells 
its own tale of the primal virtue of courage. Of this the 
vernacular papers have been full of stories, one of which I will 
quote as typical of the Japanese people. At the battle of Séng- 
hwan a bugler named Genjiro stood beside Captain Matsuzaki, 
when a bullet struck him in the chest. Though knowing he was 
seriously wounded, he continued to blow until breath failed him 
and he fell dead where he had stood. The so-called ‘Christian 
Patriotic Relief Corps’ of his native village of Funaomura 
collected a few presents to send to his family—who were people in 
the humblest circumstances—with a letter of consolation; the 
headman collected the people of the village, the gifts were pre- 
sented by the local member of Parliament, and in reply Genjiro’s 
father spoke as follows :—‘ It is the lot of all men to die. My son 
had to die some time. Instead of falling asleep in a corner of 
this miserable hovel, unmourned save by a few relatives, he has 
fallen on the field of honour and received the praise of a multi- 
tude of his superiors. Hence his mother and I cannot look upon 
this as a mournful occasion. We rejoice that our son has been 
loyal to Japan, even to the point of shedding his blood in defence 
of her honour.’” 


The grand danger of Japan is excess of military ambition. 
Her victories have inflated her, and the following speech from 
Count Okuma, ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a leading 
spirit in the Diet, will show to what extent :— 


“The European Powers are already showing symptoms of decay, 
and the next century will see their constitutions shattered and 
their empires in ruins. Even if this should not quite happen, 
their resources will have become exhausted in unsuccessful 
attempts at colonisation. Therefore who is fit to be their proper 
successors if not ourselves? What nation except Germany, 
France, Russia, Austria, and Italy can put 200,000 men into 
the field inside of a month? As to their finance, there is no 
country where the disposal of surplus revenue gives rise to so 
much political discussion. As to intellectual power, the Japanese 
mind is in every way equal to the European mind. More than 
this, have not the Japanese opened a way to the perfection of a 
discovery in which foreigners have not succeeded even after years 
of labour? Our people astonish even the French, who are the 
most skilful among artisans, by the cleverness of their work. It 
is true the Japanese are small of stature, but the superiority of 
the body depends more on its constitution than on its size. If 
treaty revision were completed, and Japan completely victorious 
over China, we should become one of the chief Powers of the 
world, anf no Power could engage in any movement without 
first consulting us. Japan could then enter into competition 
with Europe as the representative of the Oriental races.” 


This speech conveys the undercurrent of Japanese thought, 








which is that Japan will protect all Asiatics as the United 
States protects all Americans, and will, in the end, enforce 
the doctrine ‘‘ Asia is for Asiatics,” and not for Europeans, 
“I am able to say,” says Mr. Norman, “from positive 
knowledge that the Government of Japan has conceived a 
parallel to the Monroe Doctrine for the Far East, with herself: 
at its centre.” 

Mr. Norman writes a spirited account of his adventures 
in Malaya—the best bit of writing in his book—bnut our 
readers will be more interested in his account of Siam and 
French Indo-China. Siam he believes to be an almost 
hopelessly rotten Power. There are many able men among 
its Princes; but the jealousy of foreigners is invincible, and 
though all kinds of improvements are designed, nothing is 
ever done. Even a Palace for the Crown Prince cannot get 
built, its foundations being allowed to fill with water; while 
its costly marbles, glasses, and furniture, imported at ruinous 
expense from Italy, are rotting by the river side. As to the 
Army and Navy, they are both shams :— 

“TI turn to the United Services. The Siamese Army List as 
it figures in the Official Directory must make the Minister of 
War feel proud indeed at the excellence of his arrangements and 
the completeness of his organisation. Not a title is wanting, 
not a rank left out, not a branch of equipment missing,—on paper. 
To describe what actually exists, however, would be useless, 
since no one in Europe would believe the plain simple truth. 
Three batches of Australian horses have been landed during 
ten years, for the Cavalry, averaging some hundreds each time, 
of which about fifty altogether have managed to survive the 
neglect and filth in which they are kept, and still drag on a 
mangy existence in large and lofty but utterly neglected stables, 
whence they issue on state occasions in ragged files, with unkempt 
riders in tattered uniforms clinging nervously to reins and 
pommels. The Artillery is no better, with its recently-imported 
field guns, of which the brass sights were stolen and pawned 
within a fortnight of their arrival and have never been 
recovered; while the powder is in one place and the shells in 
another, and nobody knows where or how to bring them 
together. As for the Infantry, they come to drill when it suits 
them, desert by dozens weekly, and carry complaints and start 
agitations against any officer who attempts discipline. Many of 
them have never fired the rifles they carry ; in fact the spirit of 
soldiery is as totally lacking in them as in a street mob. The 
officers—but here words fail. Imagine a Cadets’ School, of 
imposing proportions and appointments, with four or five 
hampered European instructors, where young Siam is comfortably 
housed and fed and paid some thirty shillings a month to wear a 
uniform and play at studies which are never carried out ; where 
the very simplest control and training are resented; and where 
military tactics from English text-books, fortifications on the 
black-board, and military engineering in the field, figure on the 
curriculum of youths who can read their own language but 
poorly, cannot spell c-a-t in English, and only know enough 
arithmetic to check a good money bargain over a ring or a necktie 
in a Chinese pawnshop....... A bigger sham than the 
Siamese navy has never existed in the history of mankind. A 
number of vessels of greatly varying sizes are moored in the 
river opposite the Palace. Of these the larger ones are for the 
most part hulks, upon which the‘ marines’ live ; in some cases. 
even the engines and propellers have been removed. The smaller 
ones serve as royal despatch-boats for river work, carrying the 
servants and supplies between the Palace and the two summer 
resorts. One or two are kept in decent condition for passenger 
work, but they possess no means of offence or defence.” 


The Kingdom, in fact, is powerless, and but for the mutual 
jealousies of the French and the English might be overrun 
and conquered in six months. This, however, must be done, 
if at all, by France or England acting directly, for French 
Indo-China has no strength. The French have built one or 
two French-looking towns, particularly their capital Hanoi, 
but their government is fatal to prosperity. The country is 
occupied only by civilians and soldiers, who quarrel inces- 
santly, the Governors-General are changed every few months, 
every appointment is made from Paris, in order to secure 
patronage, and the main objects of the successive Governments 
are to keep out foreigners and to distribute concessions, half 
of which will never be used. Mr. Norman evidently believes 
that these concessions are distributed corruptly, though he 
only proves unfair exemptions from Customs-duties in favour 
of individual firms, and this, he says, is one reason at 
least of the dislike to Tonquin in the Chamber. The main 
reason, however, is its expense. France has spent altogether 
£20,000,000 on Tonquin, and the deficit is still a million and 
a quarter a year. “ The conclusion, therefore, at which I have 
finally arrived is that from 1883, when the history of 
Tongking began, down to the latest accessible official statistics, 
the cost of Tongking to France has reached the colossal figure: 
of 534,531,170 francs, or £21,381,247, a yearly average of 
44,544,264 francs, or £1,781,770. Or, to put the fact in a 
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popular form, the satisfaction of including ‘le Tonkin’ 
among the possessions of his country has cost the French taw- 
payer 122,039 francs—£4,881—a day, Sundays included, for 
every day that he has had it. It may safely be foretold that 
when at length he comes to realise this fact he will be surprised, 
and his surprise will manifest itself in a striking manner.” 
For all of this outlay France does not even obtain a monopoly 
of trade, the trade of Tonquin with France from 1883 
to 1892 inclusive, having amounted as an aggrégate to 
£2,440.000, and with foreign countries to £7,750,000. This 
is the total result of the “Colonial system” of which 
France is proud, and which does no doubt occasionally 
make fortunes for individuals. The colony, in fact, may be 
said to be a direct and heavy burden upon the French tax- 
payer. A little more expansion and compression here and 
there, or in other words a little more trouble, would have 
made Mr. Norman’s book an invaluable one; but even as it is, 
it is most instructive, especially as a general sketch, starting 
from which the inquirer may gradually accumulate further 
information. Much exception might be taken to particular 
opinions, especially about China, but the general drift of 
what he says is always enlightening. 


LIFE OF DR. PUSEY.—Vot. III.* 

WHEN reviewing the previous volumes of this interesting 
work we contrasted the keen dialectic of Newman, never 
satisfied without what seemed to him a logical basis for his 
creed, with the more womanly quality of Pusey’s mind. 
“The characteristics of a woman’s faithfulness,’ we said, 
“are that it is very noble; that it leads to unwearying and 
unwavering self-devotion; that it is never changed; that it 
triumphs over logic.” “We see no sign that the dilemma 
propounded by Newman as so urgent had any reality or 
force whatever to Pusey’s mind.” This characteristic dif- 
ference between the two men is conspicuous in this volume 
also. The fact is, that Newman was by disposition a 
rationalist with a vivid imagination and great religious fer- 
vour. He was keenly conscious of the domineering influence 
of his speculative reason, and was afraid of it. And he had 
before him the example of one brother who had abandoned 
Christianity for a vague theism, and of another who had dis- 
carded every form of theism. He gave pathetic expression to 
this feeling in a letter to Pusey while he was engaged on his 
Essay on Development some months before he left the 
Church of England. Pusey had “begged Newman to con- 
sider the unsettlement of convictions and the disunion among 
families which were caused by the apprehension of his leaving 
the English Church ” :— 

“«Where are we to stop?’ cried Newman in reply. ‘Where 
am I tostop? What to believe? Each one has his own tempta- 
tions. I thank God that He has shielded me morally from what 
intellectually might easily come on me—general scepticism. Why 
should I believe the most sacred and tundamental doctrines of 
our faith if you cast me off from the ground of development? But 
if that ground is given me I must go further. I cannot hold 
preciscly what the English Church holds and nothing more. I 
must go forward or backward, else I sink into a dead scepticism, 
a heartless acedia, into which too many in Oxford, I fear, are 
sinking.’”’ 

He had, in truth, never accepted the Church of England as a 
spiritual mother, though he thought he had. And this truth 
began to dawn upon him while he was writing his Apologia. 
“For years,” he says—that is, ever since 1833—‘I must have 
had something of an habitual notion, though it was latent, 
and had never led me to distrust my own convictions, that 
my mind had not found its ultimate rest, and that in some 
sense or other I -was on a journey...... I determined to be 
guided, not by my imagination, but by my reason.” And so 
he proceeded to reason about the Church of England; not 
looking up to her with the reverence and affection of a son, 
but in the critical spirit of a philosopher. He viewed her 
always from without, although he did not always realise it. 
He made logical experiments upon her, and formed theories 
about her; and if his theories were rejected, he felt that 
he must give up, not his theory, but his Church. The 
Thirty-nine Articles must be shown to be reconcilable with 
Tridentine theology. “It was a matter of life and death 
to us to show it.” He “had no apprehension as to the 
experiment.” But “he did nevertheless acknowledge that 
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he was engaged in an experimentum crucis.” “I have no 
doubt that then I acknowledged to myself that it would 
be a trial of the Anglican Church which it had never 
undergone before I observe also that, though my 
Tract (No. 90) was an experiment, it was, as I said at the 
time, ‘no feeler;’ the event showed it; for, when my principle 
was not granted, I did not draw baek, but gave up. I would 
not hold office in a Church which would not allow my sense of 
the Articles.” With the failure of his Via Media theory his 
faith in the Church of England collapsed. And yet the 
Church of England had pronounced no formal condemnation 
of the Via Media, or even of Tract 90. A university oligarchy 
had condemned the Tract, Bishops charged against Trac- 
tarianism, and there was a popular clamour. But no legal or 
constitutional sentence had been pronounced. The Church 
was not formally committed. See how differently Newman 
could regard a far more serious dereliction of duty on the 
part of a Church to which he had learnt to look up as a son. 
Fourteen years after he joined the Church of Rome he wrote 
as follows :— 

“The episcopate, whose action was so prompt and concordant 

at Nicewa on the rise of Arianism, did not as a class or order of 
men play a good part in the troubles consequent upon the 
Council; and the laity did. The Catholic people, in the length 
and breadth of Christendom, were the obstinate champions of 
Catholic truth, and the Bishops were not. Of course, there were 
great and illustrious exceptions.” 
He names Athanasius anda few more. But at the Council 
of Arles ‘the Pope’s legate subscribed the condemnation of 
Athanasius,” and he quotes Cardinal Baronius’s allegation 
that “ Liberius, after he had been in banishment for two 
years, gave way, and from fear of threatened death was in- 
duced to subscribe,’ and Jerome’s more damaging accusa- 
tions of “heretical pravity ” against the Pope, not from fear 
of death, but from ‘‘ the tedium of exile.” The condemnation 
of Tract 90 by the Heads of Houses was a small matter com- 
pared with this; yet it sufficed to make Newman “ give up” 
the Church of England. 

But he could not join the Church of Rome without some 
rational basis for his conversion, and so he wrote his Essay on 
the Development of Christian Doctrine. The Church of his 
adoption was too cautious to accept his theory, and some of 
her leading divines wrote strongly against it. Newman’s 
craving for a logical fulcrum to his faith comes out in one 
of the most brilliant passages in that Essay, where he sug- 
gests that the heresy of Arius, which assigned to the Second 
Person of the Trinity a dignity superior to all created intelli- 
gence, yet made him inferior, because created, to Deity, had 
“discovered a new sphere in the realms of light, to which the 
Church had not yet assigned an inhabitant,”—a vacant throne, 
that is, reserved for the coronation of the Virgin Mary. This 
made the error of Arius to consist in assigning a wrong 
inhabitant to the “new sphere” which he had discovered. 
Arius ascribed to Jesus all the titles of Deity; but the Church 
decided that this did not amount to divine worship, since 
Arius still left Christ a creature; therefore it is lawfal to 
heap divine worship on the Virgin so long as we admit that 
she isa creature. Such is Newman’s argument. “ The votaries 
of Mary do not exceed the true faith unless the blasphemers 
of her Son come up toit. The Church of Rome is not idola- 
trous unless Arianism is orthodoxy.” 


eoeeeee 


This is a good instance of Newman’s passion for theorising, 
for constructing a rational basis, or what appeared to be 
such, for his faith, His rich imagination suggested a 
solution for some difficulty which puzzled his reason, 
and his reason was thereupon led captive into the ser- 
vice of his imagination to provide a logical defence of the 
solution. It was this intellectual peculiarity which led Kings- 
ley and others to accuse Newman of indifference to veracity,— 
an accusation which genuinely and justly aroused his indigna- 
tion, for he was always sincerely honest and truthfal in 
intention. He refused to accept conclusions without logical 
evidence, and was thus, as he saw in retrospect, “on journey” 
towards a goal where he would be obliged to submit his 
reason to a visible authority as the alternative to what he 
dreaded most of all,—“a dead scepticism,” most hateful of 
all mental states to a man of his exuberant imagination and 
abounding affection. 

Pusey’s mind was the antithesis of all this. Immeasurably 
less brilliant than Newman, he was in some ways much more 
logical. His “ Evidence” on the Oxford University Bill— 
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really a well-composed treatise on the comparative merits of 
the English and German University systems—is a most 
powerful and lucid argument from his point of view. And 
Newman paid a humorous compliment to Pusey’s controversial 
skill when he accused him of having, in his “ Hirenikon,” 
“ fired his olive branch out of a catapult.” Lacking Newman’s 
fertile and flashing imagination, which, like a ray of electric- 
light, while illuminating with dazzling brightness what it 
immediately played upon, was apt sometimes to envelop the 
surrounding space in deeper shadow, Pusey possessed in 
larger measure than Newman what Aristotle would call 
$oedvncts,—practical wisdom, the faculty of possessing his soul 
in patience, holding on to what the practical reason believed 
to be true in spite of the doubts and difficulties suggested by 
the speculative intellect. Of all the Tractarian leaders 
Dean Church was the one who has always seemed to us to 
have possessed this faculty in the most eminent degree. Full 
of enthusiasm and fire and zeal, and even righteous wrath, he 
always kept his balance when others—even Pusey—lost their 
heads. But Pusey’s loyalty to the English Church partook a 
good deal, as already observed, of a woman’s loyalty to the 
man or cause of her choice, with the difference that it was 
more discriminating. He saw very plainly, and admitted, the 
faults and deficiences which marked her; but with these he 
saw also what he believed to be the tokens and evidence 
of her divine lineage and the omens of her future triumph. 
More learned than Newman, he knew that many of the short- 
comings and lapses, which distressed Newman in the past 
and present of the English Church, had their parallels in 
other ages and countries, yet without destroying the Church 
or obliterating the evidence of her divine origin. The same 
phenomenon, too, was visible in the history of the Jewish 
Church, which nevertheless still remained a divine institu- 
tion, still bore witness to precious and eternal truths in the 
midst of a licentious idolatry. In Pasey’s view, therefore, 
the Church of England, in all her vicissitudes of good and 
ill, shared the fortunes in that respect of the Church of the 
Old Dispensation and of the Christian Church everywhere 
and in all ages. Indeed, her sorest trials, her deepest humili- 
ations, might be urged as an argument in her favour; for 
what but her connection with the True Vine could have 
enabled her to recover from blows which at the time seemed 
to many fatal? She survived the irreligious and sacrilegious 
handling of worldly princes and statesmen, and during the 
Commonwealth nothing was left but ‘‘ the stump of her roots 
in the earth,” like the tree in Nebuchadnezzar’s dream. 
Could she have emerged from that calamity if her roots had 
not been planted in congenial soil and kept “wet with the 
dew of heaven”? 


It was this robust faith, stronger than logic, that enabled 
Pusey to weather the storms which at length cast Newman 
adrift from his moorings, and storms still fiercer and more 
staggering after Newman left. He was suspended by his 
University for two years on a ridiculous charge of false 
doctrine; was inhibited by his own diocesan and by other 
Bishops from the public exercise of his ministry; was 
thwarted and slandered in his early efforts to start sister- 
hoods; was cruelly disappointed in circumstances connected 
with the Church which he built and endowed in Leeds; and 
was for years a byword of scorn and hatred in the public 
mind. And on the top of all these trials came the Gorham 
Controversy and Judgment, and the subsequent Controversies 
and Judgments on the Eucharist, Essays and Reviews, and 
Ritual, involving questions infinitely more fundamental and 
crucial than the trumpery Jerusalem Bishopric and the 
academic condemnation of Tract 90,—the rocks on which 
Newman’s faith in the English Church was shipwrecked. How 
trivial these questions seem now in the light of subsequent 
events! It is much to Pusey’s credit that his theological 
instinct and great learning, combined with his sober and 
sagacious judgment, enabled him to take the true measure of 
the issue in each case. Newman lost heart and abandoned 
the ship when the Bishops turned against him. Pusey gauged 
the crisis more accurately. “I at least,” he said, “never 
leant on the Bishops; I leant on the Church of England.” 
And the event justified his confidence, as it had justified the 
small minority who had clung to Athanasius when the 
Episcopate, including the Pope, deserted him—as Newman 
himself has reminded us—and the faithful laity saved the 
faith of Christendom. It was by one of those unerring 








instincts, therefore, which sometimes make vow populi the 
voice of truth, that the popular judgment labelled the Oxford 
Movement with the name of Pusey, not of Newman; Puseyites, 
not Newmanites. It was the policy of Pusey, marked by 
sagacity, prescience, stedfastness, loyalty to first principles, 
that prevailed. 

Since Newman left the Church of England in despair she 
has made such progress as he would have been happy, when 
he belonged to her, to contemplate as possible a century after 
his death. And the progress continues. The lesson seems to us 
plain. One of the stock arguments of some Roman Catholic 
controversialists against the Church of England, is that she 
owns to the existence of corruptions, heterodoxies, divisions, 
while claiming nevertheless to be an integral portion of the 
Church of Christ. But the perfection which we observe in God’s 
works, alike in the kingdom of nature and of grace, is an ideal 
perfection, hardly ever realised on earth. Spotlessness, 
permanence, indefectibility, were predicated of the Jewish 
Church in psalm and prophecy; but the reality differed 
widely from the ideal. Prophecies still more glowing heralded 
the advent of the Christian Church; yet we know that 
the tares of heresy and schism mingled with the pure 
wheat even in the Apostolic age. The human mind, too, 
naturally craves for an infallible voice in seasons of 
perplexity; but infallible guidance has never been the 
method of God’s government of mankind. Patriarchs and 
prophets and sages “all died in faith,” their path through 
life illumined with light enough for guidance, but not light 
enough to dispense with earnest effort and diligent search 
after truth. 

Lack of space forbids our touching on the more personal 
parts of this volume, and it remains only to add that the 
editors have done their work well and judiciously. The bio- 
graphy is honest too, not hesitating to point out the weak- 
nesses and faults of Dr. Pusey, while doing full justice to 
what was great and noble and saintly in his character. 





FOUR EGYPTIAN BOOKS.* 
SLOWLY but surely the students and antiquarians are lifting 
the veil that once hid Ancient Egypt, and behind which, till 
lately, we saw the shadowy and monstrous figures of gods 
and men moving as in the mysterious and majestic pageant 
of a dream. The past generation found in the history of 
Egypt, its religion and its life, something inhuman, nay, 
almost terrific, and the world shuddered at the half. 
revelation of the race which at its beginning built the 
Pyramids, and in the end infected the hard Roman world with 
the mysteries of Isis. But this feeling, half of repulsion, 
half of fascination, which mystery always breeds, is now 
almost gone, and the world is beginning to realise that 
before long it will know more about Egypt and the life 
led by its people for three thousand years, than it does 
about any other ancient race and country. Thanks tc 
the diligence of the Egyptologists, and the perfection 
attained by the people of the Nile Valley in the arts of 
perpetuation, we can realise the life of the men and 
women who are now mummies, with an accuracy which 
is photographic. Turn to M. Maspéro’s admirable work, a 
book in which every statement of importance as to the social 
life of Egypt is supported by acontemporary picture, and you 
can trace the old Egyptian from the cradle to the mummy 
case, from the linen that wrapped the child to the natron- 
steeped swaddling-clothes of the corpse. We see him in his 
habit as he lived and as he died. We know by the models in 
the tomb how he built his house and baked his bread, how he 
rowed his boat and kept his accounts, how he quarried his 
stone and managed his waterworks. In spite of the happy acci- 
dent of Pompeii and Herculaneum, and of the uninterrupted 
tradition of the classics, we could far more certainly reproduce 
the details of Egyptian life than those of Greece or Rome. 
Ask the Egyptologist what an ancient Nile boat was like and 
he will tell you with absolute certainty. He can show you 
not only a hundred pictures and models, but the thing itself 
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still intact. Inquire as to the true form of the trireme, and 
will find yourself in a furious and unsettled controversy. 
Space, however, will not allow us to do more than set up a 
finger-post to M. Maspéro’s able and beautiful book. We 
will only note that it is so well up to date, that it contains an 
account of the splendid discovery of ancient jewellery made last 
spring at Dashur,—a discovery, it may be mentioned, largely 
supplemented during the last few weeks. Unfortunately, the 
delightful regiments of brown and black toy soldiers from a 
General’s or King’s tomb, now in the first room of the Gizeh 
Museum, were not discovered in time to be commented on. 
It is a pity, for their reproduction would have added yet one 
more charm to the book. It remains to be said that readers 
who do not care to follow M. Maspéro in the original, will 
find him, in translation, in the publication of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, whose title 
stands at the foot of this article. The interest of the trans- 
lation is increased by a preface from the pen of Professor 
Sayce. It should be added that in M. Maspéro’s book is 
included an account of ancient Chaldea. 


you 


M. Maspéro’s account of the history, life, and religion 

of the ancient Egyptians, is well supplemented by Dr. 
Davis’s translation of “The Book of the Dead.” It is in 
this book, the sacred book of the Egyptians, that we can 
best obtain an insight into the genius of the religion of the 
men into whose mummy cases it was inserted. Apparently, 
the book was a sort of collection of sacred poems and prayers. 
In form it is the soul’s guide to the underworld, its vade-mecum 
on the long journey and throughout the trials and dangers 
which awaited it after its separation from the body, and before 
it could obtain its freedom and reconciliation with the god- 
head. It is impossible to read ‘‘ The Book of the Dead” even 
in the most superficial way and not be struck with the high 
ethical conceptions of the ancient Egyptians. Take for 
example the soul’s plea on its trial before Osiris. “I have 
not privily done evil to my neighbours. I have not afflicted 
any nor caused any to weep. I have not told lies. I have 
not done any wicked thing. I have not done what is hateful 
to the gods. I have not calumniated the slave to his master. 
I have not been idle. I have not stolen. I have not com- 
mitted adultery. I have not committed murder,” and so on. 
It must not be supposed, however, that “The Book of the 
Dead” contains much that is as simple as this. The 
greater part of it is to the plain man a mass of hopeless 
mysticism. It can be translated but not made intelligible, so 
alien are its moods of thought and emotion to our moods, so 
difficult is it to get en rapport with its spirit. What would be 
the effect of its mystic wanderings upon a cultivated Hindoo 
adept is an interesting question. Would it not be possible 
to get a learned Brahmin to comment on it from the point of 
view of the Hindoo mystic ? There are plenty of natives of 
India who could read the translation. It would have been a 
portent if “ The Book of the Dead ” had not led to the forma- 
tion of wild and whimsical theories among Englishmen, for 
the mystically inclined Western out-Herods Herod in the 
borderland between thought and insensate emotion. Up till 
now, however, the men of mystery have made the Great 
Pyramid and its passages and chambers their happy hunting- 
ground. At last has arisen a writer who combines “The 
Book of the Dead” and that “wild enormity of ancient 
magnanimity” which stands in the desert at Gizeh in 
one wild nightmare of symbolism, Freemasonry, and eso- 
teric religion. In ‘“‘The House of the Hidden Places,” Mr. 
Adams seeks to show that the passages and chambers of 
the Great Pyramid are a stone transcript of the progress of 
the soul as described in the Sacred Book of the Egyptians. 
That is a possible theory, we readily admit. Is not the 
Escurial built on the plan of the gridiron on which suffered 
the saint to whom the palace tomb and temple is dedicated ? 
The notion is by no means one to be killed at sight. But 
what shall be said of its working out? Mr. Adams’s 
pages contain the wildest dance of mysticism imaginable. 
Freemasonry, British Inches, Odin, the Sacred Angle, the 
Grand Orient, and Heaven knows what else beside, join the 
revels, and play such antics as would most certainly have 
made Ra and Tum and their fellows weep. We freely 
confess to not having mastered Mr. Adams’s book. We 
neglected this the first duty of the reviewer, as a simple act of 
self-preservation. To read it is one thing. To force oneself 
to understand is more than any editor would dare to ask his 





employé. That way madness lies. One would want to be like 
the camel in Mr. Kipling’s poem, “a devil and an ostrich 
and an orphan child in one,” to digest Mr. Adams’s work. We 
dismiss it, not as Dr. Johnson said, with “ frigid equanimity,” 
but with a shudder and an uneasy look over our shoulder to 
see whether the Pyramid Inch is not coming behind. 

We have mentioned several interpretations of the Egyptian 
spirit, but the best of all remains behind. If you want to 
know a people, read its novels. This is as true of old Egypt 
as of new England. In his Egyptian Tales, translated from 
the papyri, Mr. Flinders Petrie gives us a glimpse into 
the life of ancient Egypt of the most fascinating kind. 
The stories in his book are primitive and unformed, but 
they show us the men at work in the fields, the King 
in his palace, the Court ladies taking their pleasure on 
the Nile. “The story’s heart still beats against its side” 
is what we say as we read. We can only quote from one, and 
that not the most curious. We choose it, however, because 
it seems to show what we had doubted before,—namely, 
that the Egyptians had the literary sense in the Western 
acceptation of the term. The King was ill and wearied. His 
Vizier advised him to take a day off, and go into the country 
or up the river. He took the advice, and started in his boat, 
rowed by the girl slaves of his harem. One of them had a 
jewel knocked out of her hair by the butt of the oar. This 
made her stop rowing, and put the whole of her side out of 
stroke. It is a petty incident, but see how charmingly it is 
told :— 

«“ And they rowed down the stream and up the stream, and the 

heart of his majesty was glad with the sight of their rowing. 
But one of them at the steering struck her hair, and her jewel of 
new malachite fell into the water. And she ceased her song, and 
rowed not ; and her companions ceased, and rowed not. And his 
majesty said, ‘Row you not further?’ And they replied, ‘ Our 
little steerer here stays and rows not.’ His majesty then said to 
her, ‘ Wherefore rowest thou not?’ She replied, ‘It is for my 
jewel of new malachite which is fallen in the water.’ And he 
said to her, ‘Row on, for behold I will replace it.’ And she 
answered, ‘ But I want my own piece back in its setting.’ And 
his majesty said, ‘ Haste, bring me the chief reciter Zazamankh,’ 
and they brought him. And his majesty said, ‘ Zazamankh, my 
brother, I have done as thou sayedst, and the heart of his majesty 
is refreshed with the sight of their rowing. But now a jewel of 
new malachite of one of the little ones is fallen in the water, and 
she ceases and rows not, and she has spoilt the rowing of her 
side. And I said to her, “ Wherefore rowest thou not? ” and she 
answered to me, “It is for my jewel of new malachite which is 
fallen in the water.” I replied to her, ‘‘ Row on, for behold I will 
replace it” ; and she answered to me, “ But I want my own piece 
again back in its setting.” ” 
Readers will be glad to hear that the little steerer got back 
her jewel by the aid of a magician. That is good; but the 
true magician was the artist who made the little steerer 
| immortal in his tale, and threw upon his words a charm which 
five thousand years has been powerless to obliterate. 





RECENT NOVELS.* 


Mr. Grant ALLEN has during the past few years made many 
public references to a mysterious book which he wanted to 
write, but which it was quite useless to write, because when 
written it would be impossible in the present melancholy con- 
dition of English opinion and feeling, either to get it published 
or read. We can only conjecture that The Woman Who Did 
is the long-foretold bouk, but the conjecture can hardly be at 
fault, seeing that in an inscription upon the fly-leaf the 
author tells us that it was “written at Perugia Spring, 1893, 
for the first time in my life wholly and solely to satisfy my 
own taste and my own conscience.” Now when a man who is 
very able, very earnest, very honest, and exceptionally 
courageous, speaks thus of a book of his own, we naturally 
expect it to be interesting. The Woman Who Did does not 
disappoint us in this respect, for it is interesting, but in a very 
curious and, we are sure, uncalculated sort of way. We say 
“uncalculated ” because the main interest of a rather feverishly 
powerful story lies in the fact that the course and dénowement of 
the novel are simply a reductio ad absurdum of the doctrines 
which the book is clearly written to support. This is a 
signal testimony to Mr. Grant Allen’s honesty. By a little 
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skilfal manipulation of the plain facts of life a writer of his 
ability might easily have produced a novel in favour of what 
is vaguely called “ free-love,” which would have proved un- 
speakably dangerous not only to young readers, but to 
readers of any age whose principles are liable to facile 
unsettlement. Of course there are many households from 
which the book will be excluded simply by its theme and its 
opinions, both of which are strongly repellent to probably 
a great majority of English people. This Mr. Grant 
Allen doubtless anticipated; what we think he could 
not have anticipated is the impression left upon the 
minds of those persons who are bold enough to read 
the book and candid enough to admire its power and 
its pathos. Barring one important lapse from nature, 
the story is admirably constructed. Save in the portion 
just referred to—the training or non-training of the girl 
who is to lead the new crusade—it is, to use the modern 
word, convincing; but its very convincingness enlists our 
feeling in favour of the institutions which Mr. Grant Allen 
intends to attack. The well-born and highly cultivated 
“Woman” of the title ruins her own life utterly by yielding 
to the craving for what she calls freedom; and after wasting 
her years in a protest against marriage, stultifies herself by 
committing suicide, that there may be no obstacle in the way 
of her daughter who has a conventional, philistine desire to 
get married. This, surely, is not a persuasive record; but 
the fact is that Mr. Grant Allen is a man of imagination, and 
imagination, as Mr. Ruskin has often contended, is the one 
faculty which never errs. In this case, as in many others, 
imagination which was engaged as a servant has made itself 
master, with the consequence that, instead of doing as it was 
bid and buttressing a bad theory of life, it has brought 
up its battering-rams and knocked it to pieces. Asa mere 
story The Woman Who Did seems to us really strong and 
impressive; as a polemical plea it seems to us hardly less so, 
but unfortunately—or fortunately as we think it—it is a 
strong and impressive plea for what Mr. Grant Allen regards 
as the effete, unintelligent, utterly wrong view of things. 

Mr. Stanley Weyman is certainly one of the best living 
writers of what in boyhood we used to call “story- 
books,”—a term worth preserving to distinguish the narra- 
tive mainly compounded of romantic adventure, from the 
ordinary novel which is devoted to the treatment of 
comparatively familiar incidents and situations. It is cer- 
tainly a relief to turn from the peering, prying, dissecting 
sophistication of contemporary psychological and patho- 
logical fiction to such simple, wholesome, open-air books as 
Stevenson’s Kidnapped, Mr. Stanley Weyman’s A Gentleman 
of France, or The Henour of Savelli, by that well-equipped 
new-comer, Mr. Levett Yeats. Of course it is possible 
that mental indigestion might follow a too prolonged feast, 
even of such light fare; but as yet satiety is far ahead of 
us, and we call for more. My Lady Rotha is well worthy 
of its author, and as every one knows, this is no stinted 
praise. The scene of the story is Germany, the action moving 
rapidly from place to place, and the period is the year 
1632, between the time of the death of Tilly and the last 
fight of Gustavus Adolphus. The Lady Rotha, Countess 
of Heritzburg, is driven from her castle by her disaffected 
burghers, who have been moved to revolt by religious 
bigotry, and the story deals with her eventful and exciting 
adventures, set down by her faithful steward Martin, who in 
his narrative reveals his own comparatively simple character, 
and the more complex character of his kind, imperious, wilful, 
but noble-hearted lady. A capital story it is—admirably 
written as it was sure to be, full of stir and movement, with 
vivid description and happy characterisation—and yet we are 
not sure that we like it so well as we like one or two of its 
predecessors. It seems a trifle more laboured than they, the 
impression being possibly due to a certain crowding of 
characters and incidents, and also in part to the fact that Mr. 
Weyman is rather more hampered by the facts of history 
than he was, for example, in Under the Red Robe, where the 
play of invention was all but absolutely unrestricted. In 
fiction every new complication introduces at least half-a-dozen 
new difficulties, and though difficulties attract the dauntless, 
it is well to remember that— 

“ He who fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day.” 


Mr. Weyman has not run away, but he is very much alive, 








and we hope he will live long to engage in the agreeable 
fighting to be found between the covers of My Lady Rotha, 

In a strictly Pickwickian or literary sense of the term, 
Miss Adeline Sergeant is an old friend of ours, and there. 
fore it is pleasant once more to encounter a book of hers 
which can be honestly praised and not carped at, Kitty 
Holden is certainly the best novel which Miss Sergeant has 
written for a long time, and it might have been the 
best of all her novels had she taken more pains with 
the architecture of the first volume upon which the con. 
vincingness of the whole story so largely depends. John 
Holden, who is represented as originally a hard, coarse, but 
essentially honest man, is transformed with incredible rapidity 
into a cruel scoundrel; and we find it quite impossible to 
believe that Catherine, when assured of the survival of her 
little baby whom she had thought dead, should take no means 
whatever to verify or disprove a statement which meant s0 
much to her. What readers have to do, is to get over this 
part of the story as quickly as may be; to do what in them 
lies to forget its incredibilities; and then to give themselves 
up to enjoyment of the strong and interesting remainder,—a 
good two-thirds of the novel. Catherine herself, who, seeing 
her own life fall in ruins around her, devotes herself to saving 
from ruin the lives of others, and unwittingly includes her own 
boy in the beautiful ministrations of mercy, is a lovely and 
pathetic figure; but Miss Sergeant is at her strongest in 
following the downward course of John Holden, who, 
caught in a net of his own weaving, is driven by the 
fear of exposure and dishonour to entangle himself stil! 
more inextricably. Of course the theme is familiar 
enough, for such a career as Holden’s is obviously rich in 
openings for invention and in opportunities for subtle por- 
traiture; but in Miss Sergeant’s treatment there is nothing, 
or hardly anything, that is commonplace or conventional. 
The stages of downfall are truly, because imaginatively, 
drawn. At first the guilty man can fortify himself by a 
more or less conscious self-deception. He is not really 
wronging Catherine. He simply sees what is for her welfare 
better than she sees it herself; but as he grows stronger in 
sin he abandons the pretext, as the experienced swimmer 
abandons his corks, and acknowledges himself to himself as a. 
rogue whose sole business is to save himself from being found 
out. This study, the truth of which is as notable as the 
power, would give backbone to an otherwise weak novel, and 
Kitty Holden is certainly not weak. 

There are people whose first and last demand from fiction 
is that it shall provide them with light and cheerful (“cheer- 
ful” is the word upon which they lay special emphasis) 
entertainment. At a time when so many writers seem to 
share Mr. Grant Allen’s opinion that all great art is pessi- 
mistic, this demand has often to go unsatisfied, so we have a 
feeling that we are performing an act of kindness in com- 
mending Mrs. Bouverie to these hungerers and thirsters after 
cheerfulness. It will have been seen that, in our opinion, 
Miss Sergeant’s novel is in many ways admirable, but no 
admirer can say that it is a specially bright book, whereas 
Mr. Philip’s story glows with brightness from its first page 
to its last, without a single sigh or groan, or even a gloomy 
anticipation to mar our peace. Of course the severe censor 
may sternly say to us: “In the very terms of your praise 
you have utterly condemned the book; sach a story as 
you have described is not life, but a caricature of its 
least essential features.” To which we reply, “It may be so, 
but we are in a reckless mood, and do not care for your hard 
names. You may call it a caricature or a parallelopiped; we 
find it pleasant, and just now pleasantness in fiction is not a 
thing to be lightly foregone.” Mrs. Bouverie is a wealthy 
young widow in good society, who sets herself, with much 
more tact than is usual in such cases, to act as guardian- 
angel to two orphan girls and their brother, who are not 
much younger than herself. The young man has literary 
aspirations, with brains to back them, and Mrs. Bouverie 
procures for him a post in the office of an influential 
editorial friend, who allows him to try his wings in a dis- 
creetly modest way. Then of course he sets to work upon the 
inevitable novel, in which task Mrs. Bouverie gives him the 
advantage of her own social knowledge, and equally of course 
he falls in love with his collaborator. She, however, is a 
sensible woman; she knows that this is one of the cases in 
which marriage would almost certainly be a failure; and 
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though her repulse makes Frank appropriately miserable for 
some time, it does not prevent him from speedily falling in 
love again with more luck in his second wooing. The 
adventures of the manuscript by which fame and a wife are 
at last won, are narrated by a writer who knows his business ; 
and the publisher, the editor, and the sub-editor, are 
thoroughly lifelike portraits. As a book to be read for 
simple entertainment, Mrs. Bouverie is bad to beat. 

If the novels of Mrs. Henry Wood are still popular, The 
Grey Monk ought not to be a failure, for Mr. Speight has 
adopted one of the narrative methods of his predecessor. 
Mrs. Wood was very fond of a ghost, which in the third 
volume of the novel turned out to be not a ghost at all, but 
simply some living human being who was supposed to be 
dead, and who, for reasons of his own, chose to masquerade 
in a ghostly disguise. The Grey Monk who haunts 
Withington Chase is one of these bogus spectres, and though 
we do not grumble on that head, we have one complaint to 
make against him,—that he is not nearly so credible, and 
therefore not so creepy, as he ought to be. If we can trust our 
remembrance of The Shadow of Ashlydyat and other stories 
in which Mrs. Henry Wood utilised this pseudo-supernatural 
expedient, she managed her hocus-pocus in a much more 
workmanlike manner; and whatever may have been our sus- 
picions, we did not dare to scoff openly until the modus 
operandi had been duly explained. For the rest, there is 
nothing to be said about The Grey Monk, except that it is 
a fairly capable story of the old-fashioned melodramatic 
species which nowadays has rather a belated look. Those 
who care for this kind of thing will find it a respectable time- 
killer, and probably Mr. Speight does not intend it to be any- 
thing more. 

There is no melodrama in A Woman’s Love-Lesson, which 
is a quiet, wholesome, unexciting, but not uninteresting 
story of English rural life. The characters comprise a 
rather unfairly large proportion of prigs of both sexes, but 
as the author clearly intends them to be recognised as prigs 
and not mistaken for heroes and heroines, their priggishness 
is not to be regarded as an artistic blemish, though as Miss 
Dunham has no great gift of humour, it makes them at times 
rather dreary companions. Perhaps, however, the best char- 
acter in the book is a man who is not merely a prig, but a 
pragmatical, self-conceited, obstinate, and domineering tyrant, 
—the Rev. John Broughton, father of the girl who learns 
the “love-lesson” and of her brother Dick, who is 
treated by his father in a way which is hardly consistent 
with sanity. Indeed, Miss Dunham spoils this part of her 
story by telling us of Dick’s offences, but not allowing us 
to see any of them,—by presenting him, indeed, as the model 
of a manly young man of whom any reasonable father might 
be proud. There is all through the book a certain lack of 
solidity, but its unpretentiousness and good English leave a 
favourable impression. 

When one comes to think of it, there are comparatively few 
novelists who are masters of the short story, and there is 
nothing remarkable in the fact, for the conditions of success 
in the two departments of fiction are altogether different. Mr. 
Clark Russell is, however, one of the few, and there would be 
nothing unintelligent in a discussion as to the kind of work 
in which he shows to the best advantage. The wonderful 
fertility of invention which we have once or twice referred 
to as specially characteristic of his maritime novels, is 
well in evidence in this collection of stories. The best of 
them are really excellent, and even those which are less good 
than the best stand on an exceptionally high level. One or 
two of them—indeed, more than one or two—are very grue- 
some, but in Mr. Clark Russell’s hands even the gruesome 
never becomes repellent. Perhaps the most attractive of 
them, as simple narratives, are those devoted to a mystery. 
Of these, the title-story is a favourable specimen. The 
captain, first officer, and second officer of a merchant-ship are 
successively attacked by a mysterious disease, and die in a 
few hours. The first theory is that they have brought on 
board germs of infection from the last port visited, the second 
that a poisoner has been at work; but both of these hypotheses 
are discredited by facts, and the solution of the problem, 
simple as it is, comes as a genuine surprise. Some of the 
stories, however, deal with a simple incident or uncompli- 
cated series of incidents; and in them, not less clearly than 
in the more elaborate tales, the author’s singular gift of 
narrative is triumphantly displayed. 





EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH COUNTY-COURT 
JUDGE.* 


WE lay down this latest addition to the crowd of reminiscences 
with the sense that we have made acquaintance with a very 
distinct personality indeed,—an Irishman of the Irish in all 
the pride of race and peculiarity, whose sometime scholarship 
at Oriel has failed altogether to turn him into Saxon byways, 
and behind whose declaration of Unionism there lies that 
irrepressible aspiration for some kind of Home-rule or 
another, if it only could be squared with the rights of 
the Orangeman, the conscience of the Protestant, and the 
industries of Belfast, which seems to animate even the most. 
devoted of the adherents of English rule in the most per- 
plexing and perplexed of islands. His life and career seem 
to have been to Judge Morris the subject of unmixed satis- 
faction, and certainly no man can ever have had a better 
right to record his experiences in type, on the strength of 
having written articles on every conceivable subject in 
every conceivable place, as a persona gratissima to the 
Times and the Edinburgh Review, a great authority on 
the questions of his country, and by an especial taste 
on military matters so keen a critic upon strategy as to 
have won the praise and admiration of Moltke himself, 
by an exhaustive essay upon the tactics of the Franco- 
German War. But to enter upon details. Mr. O’Connor 
Morris has written some forty essays in the Edinburgh 
Review on subjects within a wide range,—historical, legal, 
social, political. His contributions were at first not frequent, 
which he attributes to the natural tendency of an editor to 
“feel his way,” but in later years they became much more 
numerous. The editor having gradually discovered where 
his tastes lay, gave him articles to write in harmony with 
them. He had known the French tongue from boyhood, 
and had devoured history, especially the history of war, at 
Langharne and Oxford, at a season of youth when the mind 
receives its most vivid impressions. He had pursued those 
studies less since he became a lawyer, though even in those 
years he o*ten read Thucydides, who hada greater fascination 
for him than for Sir Mountstuart Grant Duff. But when he 
returned to these subjects for the Edinburgh Review, he gave 
his mind to them fully, and read a great deal, and, like letters 
breaking through an overlaying text, his old knowledge 
came out clearly again, and proved fruitful, mellow, and 
useful. He has reviewed for the Edinburgh, besides other 
books, a considerable number of French works relating to 
eminent personages in the history of France, and examined 
the achievements of many great chiefs in the field and in the 
councils of the State. Contribution to the great journal being 
anonymous (is it a journal ?),and Mr. Morris still a contributor, 
he has not disclosed the titles of any of his articles. Mr. Morris 
has contributed largely to other reviews and magazines, articles 
of his having appeared in places so diverse as the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, the Quarterly, the Law Quarterly, and the North 
British, the Monthly Contemporary and the so-called Fort- 
nightly—an epithet conceded to a taste for accuracy—the 
magazines of Blackwood and Fraser, and Temple Bar, and the 
Saturday, in its flourishing prime. He has received much 
courtesy from many editors, and once only in his career he 
received curt lithographed refusals from one nameless excep- 
tion, whose object was to secure the names of “ people of 
quality,” whose contributions were despicable stuff. We have 
not been able to resist transcribing this simple record of un- 
broken comfort in Mr. Morris’s own words from a man whose 
work in this field has certainly been of no light order. Atone 
time he occupied fifteen columns of the Times with a review 
of the evidence on Bazaine’s trial; and that he is not one of 
those who hold that any view once taken should be obstinately 
adhered to is shown by his having “ reproduced the Welling- 
tonian legend” in a long review of Thiers’s history of 1815, 
but “ returned toa truer and earlier conception which he sub- 
sequently embodied in a book called The Great Commanders 
of Modern Times, rejecting the “excuses still made for the 
Duke by a few critics of little repute,” and upholding “the 
enormous superiority of Napoleon’s strategy.” We must, 
however, agree with Mr. Morris that “the last word on 
this passage of arms has not been said.” It is not only 
upon the tactics of Waterloo that the historical fame of 
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Wellington rests as one of the foremost of commanders. 
With due deference to Mr; Morris, history will not so 
easily let him go. But the felicity of expression which 
has always distinguished his countrymen, does not desert 
our Judge when he adds that at this period he wrote in 
the Times the series of articles on the correspondence of 
Napoleon, a prodigy of intellectual power. It requires a little 
examination of the text to show that the prodigy is in the 
correspondence, and not in thearticles. But it is amusing to 
be referred to an early prophecy of his college tutor at Oriel, 
who told him that his style was turgid and Celtic, that he 
would never understand what pure English was, and would 
be just fit to write for the Edinburgh Review and the Times, 
in the fashion of Macaulay’s “ brassy rhetoric.” The inevit- 
able Celt and Saxon are placed throughout the book in their 
usual antagonism—though it is doubtful history to tell us 
that in the Franco-Prussian War the Irish were on the side 
of the French, and the English on that of the Germans. We 
thought that, whatever our own view amongst that of others 
might be, the majority in England sympathised latterly 
with France. 

The ancestors of Mr. O’Connor Morris emigrated to Ireland 
from Staffordshire, where they sprang of a freeholder’s race, 
in the reign of Charles I.; and after many a fight at Water- 
ford during the wars of Cromwell and William III, had 
become merchants of good position in that city by the time of 
the final subjugation of Ireland in the days of Queen Anne. 
“Final” is Mr. Morris’s expression, not ours. He has much 
to relate of his forefathers and their doings on both sides of 
the Channel, one of them investing largely in the purchase of 
the greater part of Tunbridge Wells, and then abandoning his 
possessions at a cheap rate in order to take up his old life in 
Ireland. His uncle, Shapland Morris, is the herp of a very 
interesting, story. He served through the Peninsular War, 
was promoted after Busaco, and wounded at. Salamanca at 
the head of his company :— 

“ He was fond, like Corporal Trim, of describing feats of arms, 
and as a child I used to hang on his lips as he told, as Bugeaud 
wrote many years afterwards, how the shaken column recoiled 
from the steady red line, and the cuirass blazed in ‘vain' against 
the British square. He was at St. Helena fora short time 
during the years of Napoleon’s sad captivity. The:first words 
the Emperor addressed to him were,‘ You are an. Irishman, I 
am told; but where do you come from?’ And on learning that 
his home was Waterford, Napoleon replied, ‘There is 4 little fort 
near the harbour, and your Government did not know, as I did, 
that every one of the guns was honeycombed.’ ” . 
A French governess who was the daughter of a General 
in the Grand Army, helped to fill the young Morris’s mind 
with the deeds of Napoleon, and she wept at the name of 
Waterloo. “Il vous a,enseigné son art,” she used to say 
when British victories were spoken of, and her pupil became 
ever after a devotee to Napoleon’s: memory,—his sketch of him 
in the “Heroes Series” having achieved, he tells us, a more 
than ordinary success. 

Desarts and Cuffs and St. Legers follow each other rapidly 
through the genealogical part of Mr. Morris’s story, and 
though there is a notable absence of whatare popularly known 
as Irish stories throughout the book, it is nevertheless certain 
that one breathes the atmosphere of the island and its 
perturbed history throughout; and the fox-hunters of: the 
Kilkenny field call out a characteristic tribute of admiration 
for the gallant gentlemen who met in arms at the riverside, to 
protect them against agrarian outrage, “ brilliant:at a fence or 


over a bottle, gay, hearty, generous, and up to anything.” It: 


is like a revival of some of Lever’s pages, while there is an 
anachronistic flavour about a Cuff not being good enough for 
an O’Oonnor, and the absolute gefusal of an English family, 
a very few years ago, to entertain the proposal of a young 
Irishman of old birth and ample estate, the latter especially, 
which suggests more. of the novel than the biography. In 
dealing with the political side of his work Mr. Morris will 
perhaps number most readers amongst those who have not 
fairly discarded as hopeless all further argument upon the 
exhausted and exhausting problem. We are sorry to see 
that he ranks himself amongst those of Mr. Gladstone’s 
opponents who can find in him no certain rule of conduct but 
the love of office; and attributes his adhesion to Home-rule to 
nothing but his desire to secure the solid Parnellite vote. We 
had thought that his curious conviction that the Irish majority 
of that date was the matured conviction of a genuine national 
wish, was even admitted by his enemies, It cannot be too often 





repeated that too careless a disregard of office has been one 
of the great Minister’s weaknesses. Power is another thing, 
and a power he never failed to be, nor could fail, in office or in 
opposition. We are more inclined to agree with Mr. Morris 
when he maintains that the comparative failure of the Dis. 
establishment of the Irish Church to do what was expected of it 
was due to its stopping short of concurrent endowment, and 
not being carried out in what the writer describes as Irish 
interests. It was not, according to Mr. Morris, a wise or a states. 
manlike measure; but was, nevertheless, as far as it went, an 
act of justice, and the Church has been all the better for it, 
“The Catholic Church in Ireland,” he writes, “is a great 
living fact,” and it is idle to think that it does not embody 
the professed spiritual convictions of a pious race. That the 
Irish Establishment was doomed, and that the Catholic 
Church had the future on its side, was from youth his ob- 
servant conviction; but he holds that while the Anglican 
Church in Ireland must ever be the Church of the few, it hag 
more of the “living water ” in it since the passing of the Act 
than it ever had before. 

Statesmen and lawyers, Irish and English both, of many 
types and from many points of view, pass in their turn rapidly 
before us in Mr. Morris’s pages; and the curious touch of 
naiveté which signalises his remarks about himself and his 
work, especially in the literary kind, of which after the 
manner of men he is evidently much prouder and fonder 
than of his own professional labours, does not detract from 
his merits as a keen observer. If his conclusions are often 
too Celtic for us, they follow from his point of view. His 
remarks upon local government and administration in 
Ireland, in which he looks on a complete change as certain, 
though disbelieving with no very sure conviction that it will 
come in the guise of Home-rule, are interesting throughout; 
and the Land question is carefully and suggestively argued. 
His closing picture of -himself is pleasant to read. Com- 
paratively unknown to a new race of editors, he still writes in 
his vacations, farms a few fields of his ancestral domain, 
restores plantations and improves landscapes, and has success- 
fully inclosed his “Thurnaby Waste,” a bog derelict since 
the famine :— 

“Since the National League has become quiescent, the tradi- 
tional good-will of the people round to the race of Offaly has 
revived. I often give them friendly advice. I hope I am 
thought a just and kind landlord. I write, study, prescribe in 
my court, and settle disputes between my peasant neighbours.” 
And so flows on the time at Gartnamara, making the Saxon 
envious of the poetry of names. The race of Offaly at Gart- 
namara is like an echo from an Irish Walter Scott, and 
suggests the personality of a county court Judge as little as 
names can. 





THE DIVERSIONS OF A PRIME MINISTER* 
Mr. THomson had the difficult task of establishing an orderly 
rule after a coup d'état. A certain Mr. Baker, whose fame 
penetrated to Europe a few years ago, had made himself 
Mayor of the Palace to King George Tuboo, of Tonga and its 
group, better known as the Friendly Islands. It is needless 
to tell the story of his doings or misdoings, It will suffice to 
say that the High Commissioner intervened. Mr. Baker was 
banished under the penalty of imprisonment if he should 
return under two years, and Mr. Thomson, at the special 
request ‘of the High Commissioner, took up his office. 
It was, as has been said, a difficult task, but it had 
its fascinations, and these, we are not surprised to 
find, proved irresistible. The situation was complicated 
by a religious schism. The ex-Premier had broken away 


‘from the Wesleyan connection, and had established a Free 


Church, a term which seems to have meant in Tonga, as it 
sometimes does elsewhere, a Church ruled by himself. He 
had banished a number of his opponents, and these exiles 
had now to be brought back. They came, not without some 
substantial compensation for their sufferings. They had gone 
away empty, and they brought back eighty tons of luggage 
in mats, native cloth, and “kava” bowls. Two-thirds of a ton 
apiece—for there were just one hundred and twenty of them 
—was a fair amount of consolation. Their restoration was a 
matter of necessary justice, but it did not promote peace. 
The first and most pressing care of the new Government 
was, of course, money. The island treasury contained about 
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£2,000; the claims against it amounted to £6,000, and it owed 
more than £8,000 to its officials. Among these officials were 
some Europeans, and these were in great distress. Mr. Thom- 
gon was afraid to give their claims precedence; but the King 
settled the matter for him. “We Tongans,” he said “can 
live on a bit of yarn or kumada, but these white men must 
eat money or die. Let them be paid.” A farther difficulty 
existed in an improvident arrangement made by Tukuaho, the 
King’s grandson and nominal Premier, to take the taxes due 
in copra in lieu of money. (Copra, it may be explained, is 
dried cocoanut pulp, and is the material from which the oil 
jg extracted.) Taxpayers not happening to possess this 
article had actually to buy it, to their own loss and the loss 
of the Government. It need hardly be said that a European 
resident trader was at the bottom of this little bit of financing. 
As the Premier had actually signed the concession, nothing 
more could be done than to limit the time during which it was 
to be operative to four months, _ 

Jt was necessary, of course, for the new Minister to pay 
his respects to his Sovereign. King George was a notable 
person. He had reigned for nearly half-a-centary in Tonga, 
and was then ninety years of age,—a ruler of the primitive 
type, overtopping his subjects in stature, and, in his prime at 
least, the best spearman and boatman in his realm. He had 
both intelligence and honesty. No better proof of his value 
can be given than the fact that his death (about two years 
ago) was the beginning of troubles that seem likely to end in 
the ruin of his kingdom. 

Mr. Thomson’s first interview with the King was purely 
formal, and consisted of a solemn brewing and drinking of 
“kava” (a liquor made out of the root of the long pepper). 
The next morning was devoted to business. King George 
looked back with regret to the days of independence, and 
having been delivered from one white master, was not dis- 
posed to welcome another. The trouble came when Mr. 
Thomson was to be sworn of the Privy Council. “ Who is 
this foreigner,” he said, “ who comes to our Council? ..... 
I thought it was to be for ourselves.” However, the old man 
gave way; the foreigner, it was explained to him, was to be 
an expounder of things that Tongan people could not under- 
stand. This became, in fact, his native name—“ Expounder 
of the dark ways of civilised man.” 

These preliminaries settled, the first Cabinet Council was 
held. Not the least important of the agenda of this day was 
a complaint against the Minister of Finance. He never 
came near his office, and his assistant had resigned in conse- 
quence. The Minister had to be sent for, and the matter was 
explained to him. He burst into a pathetic self-justification. 
He had no one to work for him, neither son nor daughter, 
and as he must eat, he had to work for himself. This kept 
him away from his duties. ‘“ Order me,” he said, “to do 
what you will, and I will do it, but only feed me.” 
The Premier suggested that a convict should be told off 
to catch fish and dig yamsfor him. This happy thought 
reconciled him to the situation. Only he thought that he 
should want four convicts rather than one. The Minister of 
Police was disposed to give more trouble. He threatened to 
resign, and to take his force with him into private life, 
because the Magistrates, for whom Mr. Thomson seems to 
have acted as assessor, dismissed a case which the police had 
brought before them. ‘“ It was a new thing in Tonga for any 
man whom the police accused to be let off.” This indeed is 
the police ideal everywhere, but it is seldom expressed so 
frankly. The administration of justice was indeed in a 
strange condition. A malefactor sentenced to penal servitude 
was not subjected to any durance. He had to doso many 
days’ work for Government. He might take a holiday now 

and then, and now and then put in a few days for him- 
self. If he had a horse and cart, he could lend them 
to the authorities, and so work off some of his sentence. 
Tonga was astounded when Mr. Thomson resolved actually 
to lock his criminals up. For a time the stability of 
the Government was doubtful, so influential was the class 
threatened. Nor did the prison officials rise at once to a 
proper conception of their duties. One night the acting- 
Premier heard a sound of merriment in the women’s ward of 
the prison. He and the Minister of Police stole up and looked 
in at the window. This was what he saw :-— 


“There were two kerosene-lamps on the floor, a female prisoner 
was pounding Kava, while the other prisoners of both sexes were 


warder and a housebreaker, each with a good-looking partner 
from the female ward.” 

Amidst these and similar cases, the time passes till the day 
appointed for the meeting of Parliament. The Tongan legis- 
lators are not paid, but they are fed. The Cabinet was 
charged not only with the preparation of a King’s speech, but. 
also with providing a plentiful provision of meat and drink 
for their supporters, and not less, we may be sure, for the 
Opposition. They had even to see that there was a due supply 
of damsels to wait. So zealous was the acting-Premier, that 
he insisted on good looks as well as deftness in these 
attendants. He was overruled indeed. A particularly ill- 
favoured damsel seems to have had high connections, which 
rade it impossible to slight her by rejection. On the great 
day all went fairly well. The King looked his part, “the one 
dignified figure in all that motley assembly;” the Heir- 
Apparent read the speech, and read it very badly; the King, 
his duty done, hastily departed, and the band “dashed reck-. 
lessly into the triumphal march from Tannhduser, struggled 
awhile, and arrived breathless at the end within a bar or two 
of one another.” 

At the morning sitting of the next day, the Address was 
voted; and after the Address came the first dinner,—a 
gorgeous: repast, for the resources of the island were still 
ample. As the Session wore on, the menu was diminished,— 
not a bad hint, by the way, if legislators are to be paid. The 
longer the time, the less the wage. ‘“'The Lords were allowed 
a glass of sherry and a glass of beer, the Cabinet Ministers 
half a tumbler of rum in addition; the Commons had to 
content themselves with beer only.” The ration of drink was 
moderate enough, but the food consumed was enormous, and 
the aftérnoon sitting was generally spent in sleep. It was 
the function of the Sergeant-at-Arms to keep legislators 
awake, and as he seems to have fasted, he did his office with 
plenty of zeal. After a while, the acting-Premier thought it 
well to reserve the morning for Committees and to devote 
the afternoon Sittings to Third Readings. 

Now and then it occurs to one to ask, as we read of these 
things,—Is this an additional chapter to Gulliver’s Travels ? 
Of course it is a serious history, but it has something of the 
effect of Swift’s famous satire. And this is Mr. Thomeon’s 
intention. “I refuse to treat seriously,” he says, in his terse 
and pointed preface, “the fatal experiment of ingrafting 
Western customs upon their [the Tongans’] ancient and 
admirable polity.” Unhappily, there are doctrinaires whom 
nothing can teach, and who stick, in spite of the most direct 
object-lessons, to their ludicrous panacea of Representative 
Government. Tonga, with its thirty thousand people, is but 
a small matter; but one thinks of a country, nearly ten 
thousand times as populous, where to try the same folly would 
be to tempt a disaster of incalculable magnitude. 

Mr. Thomson deserves all our thanks for an admirably 
written volume, which is as instructive as it is entertaining. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


On Expression in Nature. By W. Main, M.D. (Sonnenschein.) 
—Dr. Main tells us that the reading of some rules on the relation 
of a particular direction of lines and expression directed his atten- 
tion to this study. These rules were that lines tending upwards 
suggested power and progress; downward-tending lines indicated 
weakness and sadness; and horizontal lines indicated repose and 
peace. Dr. Main proceeded to put this to the proof, and has made 
from the results an interesting little volume. The application of 
the rules was completely satisfactory, and, indeed, many examples 
among trees, men, and beasts explain their principle clearly 
enough. Among animals, the dog is a capital example; the 
dejected dog is nothing but down-tending lines, head, ears, and 
tail; the alert dog has an upright head, erect tail, &. Trees 
furnish beautiful examples of what we may call this artistic 
law. The cedar, with its level branches, gives the idea of stately 
calm; the ash, the lime, and the weeping-ash give the idea of 
gentleness and sadness. The elm and the oak give the impres- 
sion of strength and sturdiness. Of course, Dr. Main develops 
these rules in connection with the human face, where, however, 
he found some discrepancies, perhaps due to contrary and unsus- 
pected lines. This is an interesting book, and to some people will 
prove very fascinating. 

The Man from Oshkosh. By John Hicks, LL.D. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—Dr. Hicks has been Minister Plenipotentiary 
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gives of South American life that there lies whatever strength 
his tale possesses. It isdrawn out to a somewhat tedious length, 
and would have been distinctly improved by being shortened, say, 
by ahalf. A Mr. Juniper is the hero of the story, and he goes 
through some startling adventures. A revolution is, of course, 
one of them, for has it not been implied that the scene of the 
narrative is laid in a South American city ? More unusual, it is 
to be hoped, because distinctly more unpleasing, was the being 
buried alive. Even this danger, however, Mr. Juniper contrived 
to escape, and we leave him married to his Celia. Let us hope 
that he did not live to regret having escaped the rifle-bullets of 
the Brothers Gutierrez, or even having been rescued from the 
tombs of the Lopez family, whither a too hasty diagnosis of a 
case of yellow fever had sent him. 

Zig-Zags at the Zoo. By Arthur Morrison and J. A. Shepherd. 
(George Newnes.)—It would be difficult to decide which is the 
more essential part of Zig Zags at the Zoo,—the pen or the pencil. 
They are complementary to each other, and both are observant, 
humorous, and accurate. Mr. Morrison has a keen sense of 
humour, and Mr. Shepherd hus an equally keen sense of the 
ludicrous, and between them they make every animal provide 
some amusement. Some birds—and birds furnish Mr. Shepherd 
with his happiest efforts—seem born to become comedians on the 
smallest provocations, and on these he exercises the art of carica- 
ture with great success. He has certainly a most decided gift for 
true caricature, and exaggerates prominent features with much 
skill. Every word of the letterpress is readable, and there is no 
small amount of acute observation conveyed in the rambling 
remarks on various creatures’ characteristics. It would be super- 
fluous to praise or single out any particular drawing; but the 
bears, perhaps, show Mr. Shepherd’s skill, and various birds his 
mastery of the art of suggestive caricature. Zig-Zags at the Zoo 
is a necessary volume to all people who are fond of animals and 
gifted with a sense of humour. 

The Captain's Youngest ; and other Child-Stories. By Frances 
Hodgson Burnett. (Warne and Co.)—Every one knows how 
admirably Mrs. Burnett can write about children and for 
children. Praise, therefore, is needless, other than saying that 
she is, on the whole, equal to herself in this new instalment of 
sturies. But why, we would ask, this rooted determination to 
make her readers as melancholy as possible? “The Captain’s 
Youngest” is somewhat after the pattern of “Little Nell ;” so, 
in a different way, is ‘Little Betty’s Kitten.” Even in “How 
Fauntleroy Occurred,” our feelings are worked upon. We read 
something about “his brief life,” which is decidedly alarming, 
and makes a reader who knows the ways of the modern novelist 
look hastily on to the end. The end is reassuring. This, how- 
ever, is a very picturesque little sketch; and the fourth story, 
“ Piccino,” can be enjoyed without any drawback. It tells us, in 
a most entertaining way, how a rich English lady took home with 
her a very lovely Italian child, and how the little fellow ran away 
because his new friends would wash him. His first bath inspired 
the same terror as the flood might have done with the impenitent. 


Five Stars in a Little Pool. By Edith Carrington. (Cassell and 
Co.)—This writer uses her knowledge of children to inculcate 
some stern morals for children in such stories as ‘The Little 
Gardeners ”—a paraphrase of the Parable of the Talents—and in 
“The Stolen Peaches.” They are just the stories that children 
listen to,—didactic, but with plenty of attractive writing, and 
details of the routine of a child’s life. The book is plentifully 
illustrated, and is a capital one for both boys and girls not in 
their teens to have read to them. 


Australia Revenged. By “ Boomerang.” (Remington and Co.) 
—The motive of this somewhat extravagant story is the pursuit 
of a wealthy Englishman who has boasted of his skill in breaking 
female hearts. He separates two young Australian lovers, breaks 
the girl’s heart and kills her, and the lover swears to be revenged. 
The quarry travels to Australia, whither he is pursued, and is, 
after an exciting chase, run to ground, and branded with his 
own device,—a broken heart. The ebony stick on which the 
villain keeps the tally of his conquests is, on the whole, the most 
grotesque absurdity we ever heard of; but the actual pursuit of 
the man in Australia is readable, and the excitement is well 
sustained. The Australian characters are good, and “ Boomerang ”’ 
is quite at home in describing them, but he seems to view things 
English with a most remarkable mental squint. An appendix, in 
which some extremely vulgar and ignorant remarks are made 
about Colonial Governors, reveals the same deformity even more 
strongly; it must be some prejudice unfortunately developed 
almost to the verge of insanity. 


Under the War Clouds. By E. F. Pollard. (Sunday School 
Union.)—We have not had many tales of the Franco-Prussian 
War, perhaps because, with the exception of the Siege of Paris, 
events moved too rapidly, and the fortune of war was too obviously 








on one side. In the tale before us, the trials and sufferings of an 
English family furnish an interesting plot. The son volunteers 
as a surgeon, and the daughter is engaged to a French officer, and 
their adventures thread a vivid description of some of the sadder 
and most humiliating episodes of the war. We realise once again 
what the almost inconceivable mortification of the French Army 
and some of its officers must have been at the continuous and 
disastrous ill-fortune and bungling of their commanders. It ig 
a readable story, and if scarcely cheerful at times, ends happily; 
it also inakes a capital introduction to the history of the campaign. 


To Punish the Czar. By Horace Hutchinson. (Cassell and Co.) 
—There is hardly the true adventurous ring about this tale of the 
Crimea, though it gives an interesting account of the Crimean 
operations and presents a true picture of campaigning life. There 
is plenty of romance—the story opens with a farewell ball on the 
eve of the war—but the result is hardly a novel, yet by no means 
a regular boy’s book of adventures, and we are not sure that this 
type of story is a success. However, the campaigning is well done 
and the descriptions are good, and some of us might renew our 
recollections of ’54 with some pleasure in To Punish the Czar. 


A Garner of Gleanings. By the Lady Knightley of Fawsley. 
(Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.)—This is a volume of wise 
sayings, happy phrases, lofty thoughts, gathered from a wide 
circle of authors both new and old, expressed both in verse and in 
prose. One we may quote because it cannot be heard too often; 
it was written by Bunsen:—“Let it never be forgotten that 
Christianity is not thought, but action; not a system, but a life.” 
It is a pity that a little book which is not meant to be read 
through, but to be kept, should not have been put into a more 
durable form. 

The Old House by the Water. By Bessie Marchant. (Religious 
Tract Society.)—The heroine, Pansy, the daughter of a younger 
son, whose marriage has separated him from his father, is sent home 
from India to live with her maternal grandfather. How she 
makes friends with the other grandfather, the elder son having 
meanwhile died, is told with much charm. Eventually her father 
and mother return, all are reconciled, and all ends well. Pansy 
is a curious little character, and will interest children. 

The Vanished Star. By C. E. Craddock. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—In spite of the delicate drawing of the figures, the innumerable 
and exquisite touches of character, and the wonderfully vivid 
and impressive descriptions of natural scenery, C. E. Craddock’s 
story cannot be called satisfactory. The atmosphere is a per- 
petual haze which never lifts ; indeed, the scene is laid as usual 
in the “Smoky Mountains.” The dialogue is a marvel of 
human spontaneity ; by it, and by it alone, are we brought near 
to the “ moonshiners,” the old pioneer and his family, the sheriff, 
and the other characters in the narrative. Otherwise the 
slowness of the action, the almost dreamy indefiniteness of the 
plot and the by-play, beget a constant fear that old Luther 
Jems, the moonshiners, even the great Smoky Chain itself, will 
fade away into an impenetrable mist. The art of C. E. Craddock 
lies in a certain compass, and her characters exist in a certain 
sphere, and in her own province she is supreme; but even the skill 
and delicate touches of her moonshiners’ dialect cannot blind us 
to the fact that the use of dialect has limitations. She has been 
compared to George Eliot, but George Eliot recognised the 
limitations of dialect. The natural descriptions are so vivid, so 
truly grand and impressive, and are used with such masterly 
skill as a background to the human figures, that we can say little 
against the occasional tediousness and redundancy of verbal 
painting. On the other hand, we cannot pretend any great or 
heartfelt interest in the story and the actors. They do not arouse 
any emotion but that of admiration for the careful delineation 
of nature—the tinted photographs, as it were, of the human 
characters—and the scene-painting. It is all admirably done, 
and it is eminently readable and at times quite fascinating. 

Papers and Addresses by Lord Brassey. (Longmans.)—The 
subjects treated in this volume are described by the words, 
“ Work and Wages.” It appears under the editorial care of Mr. 
J. Potter, and an introduction has been furnished by Mr. George 
Howell, who extends a general approval to the author's views, 
though hinting that, on certain points, he is somewhat old- 
fashioned. But he remarks, with justice, that these papers and 
addresses belong to an earlier time, and must be judged ac- 
cordingly. ‘The book is welcomed as a valuable contribution to 
economic and industrial history.” And indeed, some of the 
history is quite ancient. Twenty-one years ago Lord Brassey 
told the Social Science Association at Norwich, after speaking of 
increased wages as having produced no increased activity, “less 
work is performed in nine hours now than formerly, when ten 
hours constituted an ordinary day’s work.” How would that 
utterance have been received at another gathering at Norwich 
last year? In there a magic in eight? Less in nine than in ten, 
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but more in eight than in either? Lord Brassey has a way of 
speaking his mind, and a very excellent and useful assortment 
of wholesome truths, maxims, and counsels might be selected from 
his volumes. We must be content with saying so much. To 
review these twenty papers at length would require us to con- 
sider most of the great industrial questions that have occupied 
public attention for the last twenty years and more. 

Henry Allon, D.D. By the Rev. W. Hardy Harwood. (Cassell 
and Co.)—In this volume we have a memoir, occupying about a 
a third of the whole, with some sermons and addresses delivered 
on various occasions. Dr. Allon was a man of considerable 
force. Twice he was President of the Congregational Union 
and his position as editor of the British Quarterly marked him 
out as representing the culture of the community to which he 
belonged. He was not extreme in his hostility to the Established 
Church, though he wrote an article on Disestablishment which, if 
our memory does not deceive us, savoured strongly of confisca- 
tion ; but on this subject very few men can be fair. He did good 
service also to Congregational psalmody. Mr. Harwood’s memoir 
is interesting and, on the whole, judicious, though we venture to 
think that he is somewhat uncharitable when he says that the 
clergy of the earlier years of this century were, “ with some great 
and notable exceptions, drunken, racing, and non-resident.” 
This is about as sweeping and merciless a condemnation of a mul- 
titude of men—for the “great and notable exceptions” cannot 
number more than a few scores ”—as we have ever seen. Not the 
most fervent zeal against Establishments can excuse it. Dr. 
Allon’s sermons are excellent, and his addresses show a liberal 
and statesmanlike temper and mind. “The Christ, the Book, 
the Church” may be specially noticed for the wisdom and 
moderation of its utterances. 

True Till Death. By E. F. Pollard. (Partridge and Co.)—This 
is a story of a young lady who, eager for travel, goes as a 
governess to a Russian family just before the Crimean War. One 
of her charges being of Liberal tendencies, is eventually exiled, 
and she accompanies the exile, sees her die, and returns to her 
English home ana marries the brother of her dead pupil. Some 
stirring incidents of the war are worked into the narrative, which 
is lively and vigorously told, and pathetic in places. It is distinctly 
a strong story, and a capital one for boys and giris, and it will 
fascinate them from the first page to the last. Vera, the exile, is 
a true martyr, and the various characters are all strongly defined 
and attractive. 

Philip’s Systematic Atlas. By E. G. Ravenstein. (G. Philip 
and Son.)—The speciality of this atlas is to give, in the first place, 
ample information on the physical geography of the world, and 
in the second to connect with this the political geography. 
Beginning with mathematical geography, it goes on to give the 
contours, the river-basins, the geology generally, the oceanic 
currents, the climatology, the geographical distribution of plants 
and animals. In the political section, languages and religion and 
density of population are specially represented. The object 
thus indicated has been carefully kept in view, and a book of 
considerable value to the student is the result. 

‘Bachelor’ to the Rescue. By Florence Patton-Bethune. (Reming- 
ton and Co.)—This is one of the delightful stories with which our 
novelists seek to amuse and instruct us in these latter days. 
Somewhat shortened, it might have served for a Christmas tale, 
as Christmas tales have now come to be. Lena Luffington elopes 
from her first husband, kills a second by letting him use a rotten 
lift (her motives are mixed; she wants to marry some one else, 
and the man says he shall send her boy to school); eager to 
secure a third, she tries to chloroform a rival, and is killed by a 
dog. ‘‘‘ Bachelor’ to the rescue,”—how pleasing ! how probable! 

Travels in a Tree Top. By Charles Conrad Abbott, D.D. 
(Mathews and Lane.)—A delightful volume this of Nature 
sketches. Dr. Abbott writes about New England woods and 
streams, scenes neither quite familiar nor quite strange to us who 
know the same things in the old country. The severer winter 
makes some difference, as, for instance, in the number of birds 
that migrate there, but are stationary here; and there are, of 
course, other differences in both fauna and flora; nevertheless, we 
feel, in a way, at home, when Dr. Abbott takes us on one of his 
delightful winter or summer excursions. This is a book which 
we cannot recommend too highly. 

The Honour of Savelli. By S. Levett Yeats. (Sampson Low 
and Co.)—This book reveals to the reading public an addition to 
the flourishing school of New Romancists, and one whom even 
Mr. Stanley Weyman and Mr. Conan Doyle will find a formidable 
rival. Mr. Yeats is sufficiently ambitious. He has aspired to 
write a story in which there should appear together on the stage, 
Bayard, Macchiavelli, and the three Borgias,—Alexander, Cesar, 

and Lucrezia,—and he has achieved a really wonderful success. 
Bayard, although the ideal of the hero and of the wife whom the 





hero secures after a volume of adventures, is perhaps the least 
successful cf all; if is not very easy, no doubt, to represent a 
knight who is sans peur et sans reproche as other than splendidly 
commonplace. But Mr. Yeats gives a delightful sketch of the great 
Florentine master of statecraft. Macchiavelli,as he figures in 
his pages, is endowed with a great deal of dry humour, and is, of 
course, a master of intrigue. But he has good qualities of heart 
as well as of head, and, in short, is not too Iagoesque, or even 
Macchiavellian—in the popular sense. As for the Borgias, we 
can truly say that we have not read in any historical fiction for a 
long time anything more powerful or ghastlier than the death of 
Alexander. Then the story itself is interesting personally as 
well as historically. It opens most dramatically. Ugo Savelli, 
an Italian knight and soldier of the proudest kind, is accused of 
theft when in camp by a brother soldier, Crépin D’Entrangues, 
who hates him. The theft seems to be brought home to him, he 
is disgraced, and he is, in a manner, compelled to become a 
soldier of fortune. It is in this capacity that he is brought into 
contact with the various historical personages who figured in Italy 
during his day. It is quite unnecessary to say that he meets 
with many adventures—including the rescue of the lady who 
subsequently becomes his wife. Matters are complicated for him 
by the fact that the wife of the man who has (temporarily) ruined 
him accompanies him in one of his expeditions in the disguise of 
a knight, and even saves him from death at the cost of her own 
life. But being a disciple of Bayard, he acquits himself well 
even in this delicate—though rather familiar—situation, as a man 
of honour should. Altogether, The Honour of Savelli is a story of 
great power and greater promise. 


Gleams of Memory, with Some Reflections. By James Payn. 
(Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This is a pleasant, easy-flowing book, 
which may be regarded as in a measure a sequel to the author’s 
“ Some Literary Recollections.” But it is not so important, for 
it dces not contain very much that is likely to be of permanent 
value, either from the historical or from the literary point of 
view. Still, it illustrates most agreeably the thoroughly uncon- 
ventional nature of the author, who can tell good stories, to say 
the least, as readily as he can write good novels. “Iam quite 
ashamed of myself,” he says, “ when I think of the very ‘ liberal 
education ’—or the education which at all events was liberally 
paid for—I received, and the very little that came of it. It cost my 
dear mother, from first to last I believe, more than two thousand 
pounds; but if ‘payment by results’ had been the principle on 
which it had been conducted, it would have been—well I don’t 
like to mention the sum, but—something in two figures.” This 
tone of humorous—but not simply humorous—rebellion against 
commonplace views of life is sustained through the volume, which 
contains fragments—we had almost said spasms—of autobiography, 
and gives anecdotes of Mr. Payn’s undergraduate and early literary, 
as wellas school, days. He has no objection to relate a story against 
himself, as when, referring to the debates at the Oxford Union, he 
tells how he once heard himself described as “a funny fool.” Of 
the many good anecdotes which appear in this volume, one 
especially deserves quotation, reflecting though it does upon the 
memory of the late Mr. Hepworth Dixon, who, Mr. Payn says, 
“ was greatly feared by the small fry of literature, and not much 
liked by the young fry.” It runs thus,—“I was sitting next toa 
great Eastern scholar who had told me quite as much as I wanted 
to hear of Assyria, and was still going on, when he was suddenly 
interrupted by the host, who, in a tone of conciliatory reproof, 
observed, ‘ Professor So-and-So, silence, if you please; Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon is about to say something.’ ” Enough has been 
done here, by mears of quotations, to show that this latest 
volume by Mr. Payn is a very pleasant one, that it is chatty 
without being weak, and personal without being egotistic, that it 
contains many shrewd but no ill-natured comments on men and 
things, and that it is written in the spirit of the sound, sunny, 
Sydney-Smithian philosophy of “short views.” To the literary 
aspirant, perhaps, the whole book is summed up in this sad con- 
fession,—* I have been exceptionally fortunate in receiving such 
small prizes as literature has to offer, in the way of editorships 
and readerships, but the total income I have made by my pen has 
been but an average of £1,500 a year for thirty-five working 
years.” 


Booxs Recetvep.—Cardinal Manning, by H. E. H. King (W. 
B. Whittingham and Co.) ; Poems and Carols, by Selwyn Image 
(Elkin Mathews); The “In Memoriam” of Italy, from the 
Poems of Vittoria Colonna (H. Gray); The Religions of the 
World, by G. M. Grant, D.D. (A. and C. Black); Pipings, 
by J. A. Coupland (J. Ferries); My Man Sandy, by J. B. 
Salmond (Brodie and Salmond); Pessimism, Science, and God, by 
J. Page Hopps (Williams and Norgate); In Leiswre Time, by W. 
S. Mavor (E. Stock) ; Sleeping Beauty, by Rowe Lingston (Griffith, 
Farran, and Co.); Border-Lands, by R. M. Bingley (H. Frowde) ; 
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the Prophecy of Westminster, by H. E. H. King (W. B. Whitting- _ eax and FREEBODY have now 


ham and Co.); Grace and Godliness, by H. C. G. Moule, B.D- 
(Seeley); A Glossary of Colloquial, Slang, and Technical Terms 
in Use on the Stock Exchange, edited by A. J. Wilson (Wilsons 
and Milne); Penrhyn’s Pilgrimage, by A. Peterson, U.S.N. (Put- 
nam’s); On Being Ill, by A. W. Thorold, D.D. (Isbister); On 
Children, by A. W. Thorold, D.D. (Isbister) ; On the Loss of Friends, 
by A. W. Thorold, D.D. (Isbister) ; Rochester Diocesan Directory, 
1895 (Gardner, Darton, and Co.); Handbook of Jamaica, 1895 (E. 
Stanford); Scoti’s “ Marmion,” by J. H. B. Masterman, B.A. 
(Cambridge Press); Neighbours of Ours, by H. W. Nevinson (J. 
W. Arrowsmith); The Silent Room, by Mrs. Harcourt-Roe (Skef- 
fington and Son); The Legend of Lohengrin, and other Poems, by 
Will Foster (T. Fisher Unwin) ; Burning Questions, by W. Peart- 
Robinson (Kegan Paul); and The Life of. Sir Thomas Bodley (J. 
Lane). 
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Terrell (T.), An M.P.’s Wife, Cr SV0...cc00.cscsscerseeseeree opens (Ward & Downey) 2/6 

OME ERs MA, WURMMON, RMMIO. ovcscpscsseesesce vocssencescives svocosssessecsened (W. Scott) 2/6 

ey wn (J. L. W.), The Spirit of Cookery, or 8V0 ......... ..eeesee (Baillitre) 6/0 
‘ol: CG 


Wolseley (Viscount), Decline and Fall of Napoleon, cr 8vo 8. Low 
Young (J. K.), Practical Treatise on Orthopedic Surgery, roy 8vo (Bailliére) 18/0 


“LIBERTY” 


seeeeereeees 


(L.), Four Gospels Harmonised, &., Part I. (Brotherhood Pub. m) 3B op 








ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


OF 
poe CARPETS, MATTINGS, Gc. 
RUGS, dc. Kae 
4 INDIA, PERSIA, ASIA MINOR, MADAGASOAR 
banat, SMYRNA, OHINA, JAPAN, EUROPE, &c. 


INSPECTION INVITED, | Forwarded post-free on application. 


LIBERTY & CO., Lid, Regent Street, London, W. 


0.8 bo «Bou 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


N R. BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUOES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION, 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 
Consultations free. 











SHORT- 





SIGHT. 
“OUR : EYES,” 
SIXTEENTH Epiti0n, 118 pages, 70 I)lustrations, 


Sent for One Shilling. 








EST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
RINCES’ HALL, PICOADILLY. 
LECTURE, ToAtonow (Sunday) MORNING, March 8ist, at 11.15: 
ESLIE STEPHEN 
mS The Vanity of Philosophising.”” 








A COLLECTION OF OLD NANKIN 


OLD NANKIN (iy 2z0e¢ warre ¢ powper BivP). 


The great majority of the pieces which are 
now being exhibited have NEVER BEFORE 
BEEN SHOWN IN THIS OOUNTRY, as the 
bulk of the collection is a consignment which 
Debenham and Freebody have only just re- 
ceived from China. 


A. detailed Catalogue and Price-List (cith 
Illustrations) post-free on application. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, "4¥oxx staxcr, 
SUTTON'S GRASSES AND CLOVERS 


PERMANENT PASTURE from 20s. per acre, 
TEMPORARY PASTURE from 17s, 6d. per acre, 


RENOVATING OLD PASTURES 
at 9d. and 10d. per lb.; 80s, and 90s. per cwt. 


r foll particulars see 
SUTTON’S FARMERS" YEAR-BOOK FOR 1895, Now Ready, 
SUTTON’S SEEDS—GENUINE ONLY pinect rrzom SUTTON & SONS, Reaping, 


PORCELAIN. 








Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE. 
Telegraph Office—MATLOOK BANK. 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS, 


HYDROPATHY, 


y 
S M ED LEY Ss, Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 
Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
MATLOCK. and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 








most INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 

COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ax 
Engineer for Employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About FORTY 
STUDENTS will be admitted in 8 PTEMBER, 1895. The Secretary of State 
will offer them for Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant-Engineers in 
the Public Works Department, and Three AP POnORET as Assistant-Super- 
intendents in the Telegraph Department.—Apply, SECRETARY, at the College. 


AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. —Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymnasium, Onl 
Limited Number received. Pros us on application to Miss 8, OARR, ~ 
rae recommended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, 
xfor 


ING EDWARD’S SCHOOL, CHELMSFORD.— 
Founded 1551.—Forty minutes’ ran from London, Handsome new 
buildings, fitted with every modern appliance. Science laboratory, lecture room, 
gymnasium, cricket-fields, fives courts. The numbers have trebled under the 
present management. Fees moderate and inclusive, Honours List on applica- 
tion to the HEAD-MASTER. 


URHAM SCHOOL. — Three SENIOR SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS of £40 a year, and three or more JUNIOR SCHOLARSHIPS of 

£25 a year, will be awarded after an examination in classics and mathematics 

beginning JUNE 19th. Seniors under 16; juniors under 14, For full informa- 
tion, apply to the SEORETARY, School Hoase, Durham, 














T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, c., on definite Church principles, Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen,'#60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
— sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, Jaly 30th.—Rev, T. F, HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


ELLINGORE HALL, NEAR LINCOLN. 


SONS of GENTLEMEN received from Public or Preparatory Schools for 

1. Colonial and Agricultural Training. 

2. Other Uccnpation at Home or Abroad, 

Public School Discipline. 

Juniors, backward boys, and those whose future is uncertain, continue a 
general practical education, with manual work and much outdoor country life. 

Workshops, laboratories, studio, handicrafts, riding, &c. 

The hall is 200 feet above sea level. 

Next Term begins TUESDAY, MAY 7th. FRANK ADAMS, M.A. 


ADAME AUBERT Introduces for BRITISH ISLE 

and ABROAD, English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, 

Lecturers, Coaches Reader s, Secretaries, Companions, Hous: keepers, Matrons, 

and Forwards PROSPECTUSES of highly recommended SCHOOLS, grati:.— 
27 Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE MAN (late 16 years Second 
aster, Foundation School), desiras EMPLOYMENT as MASTER, 
turoR, SEORETARY, or in position of trust. Dismissed for “ not supporting 
Head-Master,” declining responsibility of issuing school library accounts with 
previous year’s batance suppressed, and only half annual eae entered ; 
Governors, including Bishop, re used investigation.—“ G, J.,"’ 43 Chatsworth 
Road, West Dulwich, 8.E. 


OARD and RESIDENCE. — Three Minutes from 
Gloucester Road Station. Terms moderate.—5 GRENVILLE PLAC#, 
CROMWELL ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W. 


EFINED, COMFORTABLE, COUNTRY HOME for 

a LADY or for a GIRL needing cheerfui young society. Good garden 

and library. Liberal Terms requ réd, and good references given and requi:ed. 
—Write, “G, M. G.,’’ Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 162 Piccadilly, W. 


MPA ARA HALL, 
ST. JAMES'S PARK STATION. 


(Unstla’s Patent, most succeesful in the world.) 
REAL ag SKATING. Ice always in Perfect Condition. 
Daily, 9.30 to 1, 3s.; 3 to 6.30, 5s.; 8 to 11.30, 3s, 
Excellent Orchestra. — First-Class ‘Restaurant, — Qpen all Day. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

i by Royal Charter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Pang Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 

OoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon, the Karl of Ducie (Chairman), on T. W.- Chester Master, 


8 th Bathurst . H. N. Story-Maskelyne, le» 
oo rs RNi “ RF. Kingsoote, K.C.B., Right Hon. Lord ony Solttam, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., _ | Sir John E. Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon, Lord Moreton. 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 


the PRINCIPAL, ; 


&e., apply 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS. TUESDAY, May 2lst. 





Kk G’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magéslen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 
xhibitions to Univer- 


w.—Fifty Foundation Scho! 
tie I the CLERK to the 


hips and valuable 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 3rd.—Apply to 
GOVERNORS. , : ' 


3 


ura COLLEGE, KENT.—The ROYAL NAVAL 
SOHOOL —TWELVE OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40—£20) 
on April 8th, 9th, and 10th.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 








enanaas SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Fall courses of instruction are given in. this School, and in the Royal 
Infirmary qualifying for the Medical and Surgical.Degrees of the 
UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
which are now open to women on the same terms as to men, Total fees for 
School and Hospital £100 in one sum, or £105 in instalments. SUMMER 
SESSION BEGINS MAY Ist, 1895.—For' particulars of Scholarships, Classes, 
&c., apply to the Dean, Dr, SOPHIA JEX-BLAKE, Surgeon Square, Kdinburgh. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

29tb, 80ch. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £89 and £20 
er annum, will be awarded, Chief Subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
ates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRETARY, The Collegé, Cheltenham. 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master : Rev. H: A. Datron, 

M.A.—There will be an Election.on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIPS 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15. Examination in London and at 

Felsted, June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary payments £65 per 

annum. Owing to trausference of Young Boys to tlie New Preparatory School, 

there are VACANOJES in the School House. Names can be received for next 
term,—For particulars, apply Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex. 


ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 

close connection with Felsted, is OPEN for BOYS from 9to. 18, Fees as at 

School House.—Apply to 0. M. MILLER, Esq.:(Master of Preparatory School), 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, : 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 
ined at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse, The Resident 
asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. Fees, 
£63 a year; sons of clergymen, £42. References to the Dean of Peterborough 
and the Head-masters of Charterhouse and other Public Schools.—Full par- 
ticulars from the Misses FRANKLIN. e ? 


| gg ho pe SCHOOL for BOYS.—Principal, Miss 

BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), assisted by 
two Resident University Graduates. ‘There is a fitted gymnasium in the house. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age,—Address, PIXHOLME, 
DORK : ‘ ' 














ISS WILLS, formerly’ Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 8: 1 
paration for es Examinations, Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE. 





ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN, 
i 30 HANDEL STREET, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, W.C., and ROYAL 
FREE HOSPITAL.—_STUDENTS PREPARED for the MEDICAL EXAMINA- 
TIONS of the University of London, Royal University of Ireland, 1: ish and 
Scotch Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, &c. School Scholarships, £30; 
Fanny Butler Scholarship, £15 103.; Mackay Prizes, £20 each; &.—Apply 
SECRETARY. : j 


LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, .Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 

more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will bb AWARDED after Examination, 

to be held JUNE 20th and 2lst.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MASTER. 





ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS,. 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40, EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 
—For further information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


_ Se ee SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 

modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
professors in attendance. Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
Principal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.E. 


BPs om COLL E@ SE 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER. 














T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SEORETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head. 
Master, J.D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—LENT TERM BEGINS MONDAY, January 14th, 1895, 





STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Eight Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

— es may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
estmiuster., 


HE KING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
At least FOUR OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OF FERED for COMPETI 
TION on APRIL 9th and 10th, 
D, E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 








A LDENHAM SCHOOL, ELSTREE, HERTS.—FOUR 

JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 for three years, and 
TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £20 for three years, will be COMPETED 
for on MAY 7th, 8th, and 9th. m to Boys under 15.—For full particulars, 
apply to the Rev. J, KENNEDY, Head-Master. 





ENTRAL SCHOOL OF ‘FOREIGN TONGUES, 
HOWARD HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, TEMPLE. 
SERIES METHOD. 
The School aims at giving a thorough training in all branches of Modern 
Languages and Greek (Ancient).—For Syllabus, apply, the SEORETARY.— 
Explanatory treatise, 6d. post.free. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress, Miss A. J. 
COOPER, F.0.P.—The School Course includes the subjects of a High School 
curriculum, Natural Science with laboratory work, Drawing, Si ng, and 
ings Needlework, and Physical Exercises. Fees, four to six Guineas a 
Term. Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary. The next Term 
commences April 30th, 1895. Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Hand: 
worth,—T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary, 18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, 








CHOOL for GIRLS.—Thoroughly high-class teaching, 
employing the best modern methcds of instruction. Detached hou.e 
situated 600 ft. above the sea on the south-west slope of Dartmoor. Good drainage, 
large garden, and tennis court. References kindly permitted to Mrs. Sidgwick, 
Principal of Newnham College, Cambridge, and others. For prospectus, apply 
to the Principal, Miss HEATH, Farzecroft, Yelverton, R.S.0., Routh Devon. 


J\DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC. 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, he ag > with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh. 








UGBY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, June 4th,—Purticulars may 
be obtained from HBAD-MASTER, 





IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE—The next 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, inning JUNE 24th, will be HELD 

in LONDON, and also at other Centres if a sufficient number of Candidates 
present themselves. A SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held at the 
same time on the resalts of which the following scholarships will be awarded: 
—two Scholarships of the annual value of £60 and £40 respectively, and other 
pec py Ngai by the College ; the Clothworkers’ Exhibition of the annual 
value of , and the Sir Francis Goldsmid Foundation Scholarship of the 
annual value of £45, All the Scholarships will be tenable for three years, with, in 
the case of the Clothworkers’ Exhibition, one additional Term.— Forms of 
entry and further intormation may be obtained from the Assistant-Secretary, 
see WHITE, 65 Harley Street; W. The forms must be returned by 


WT. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDIOAL SCHOOL, 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MAY Ist. 

Students entering the School for the Summer Session are enabled to devote 
its three months to the,uninterrupted study of chemistry, physics, and biology, 
and so to present themselves for the examinations in those subjects at the end of 
July. If successful therein, they are free to devote the entire Winter Session 
to the lectures, practical work, and study required for the more important pro- 
fessional subjects of anatomy and physiology. 

To enable students entering in to thoroughly prepare themselves for the 
J mo examinations in chemistry and physics, there are special lectures and i 
with courses of instruction in laboratory practice throughout the Summer 
Session. It is now compulsory that the Chemistry and Physics Examination 
of the conjoined Boards of the Colieges should be passed at least six months 
previous to the Primary Examination in Anatomy and Physiology. 

On September 24th and 25th there will bean examination for Entrance Scholar- 
ships in Natural Science in value from 50 to 100 guineas, for which students who 
enter in May are eligible to te. The Residential College is at present at 
33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. Students received at a charge of £75 for the 
academic year. Arrangements are now being made to build (1) a new out- 
patients’ department; (2) a residential college for students; (3) new special 
wards (4) a nurse’s home; and (5) well-isolated wards for lying-in women. 
This will add 100 beds to the Hospital. The medical, i and obstetric 
tutors assist the students in preparing for the final examinations. School 
Secretary, Mr. F. H. Madden, will forward the prospectus on —— 

GEORGE P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P, LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


o SUMMER SESSION commences on May Ist, and students then entering 
are eligible for the Open Scholarships oftered for competition on September 24th 
and the two following days. 

The hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. The 
House Physiciancies, House Surzeoncies, Dresserships, and all other appoint- 
ments are given according to the merits of the candidates and without extra 

yment. Scholarships and pr zes amounting in the aggregate to £55) are open 
for competition to allstudents, Special classes are held for the examinations of 
the University of London. . 

Five Entrance Scholarships, Three Open Scholarships in Classics, Mathematics, 
and Modern Languages, one of the value of £100 open to candidates under 
twenty years of age, and two others of the value of £50 and £30 respectively 
open to candidates under twenty-five years of age. Two Open Scholarships in 
Chemistry, Physics, and Biology, one of the value of £150 and another of £60, 
open to candidates under twenty-tive years of age. 

For Prospectus and further information apply to tho Dean, Dr. L. E. 
SHAW, Guy’s Hospital, London, 8.E. 














The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DamreLn 
AND Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tum 
InTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A,; Mussrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 








U.S.A. ; and GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 
single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 
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OME EDUCATION.— The 


Mrs. FOWLER, Witham, Essex. 


Widow and Daughter 

(Certificated) of a Olergyman receive a few Girls, age 14 to 16, to eiucate. 
Healthy place; gravel soil. Hour from London, Main Line G.E.R.—Address, 
References on ap) 1 cation. 


Girls’), Arm 
298 Regent Street, W. 





A we ae: ee | : 
3 WHITEHALL COURT, 8.W. 


Directors: 


Mr. Oswatp Crawrurp, C.M.G. (Chairman), Lord Monxswe.1, Mr. WALTER 
Besant, Mr. Hatt Carne, Mr. H. R, TEoDER. 


Full particulars of the above Club may be obtained from the Secretary, 


G. HERBERT THRING. 


DUCATION in ENGLAND and ABROAD.—Reliable 
Information and Advice as to Selection of the best Schools (Boys’ and 
and other Tutors, supplied free of charge.—BIVER and CO. 





L U B. 


forms, sent gratis. 


O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 
The list includes Private 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 








OCIETY of AUTHORS.—This Society is established for 
the maintenance and defence of Literary Property. It advises Members on 
their Agreements, provides its Members with a Legal Opivion for nothing, and 
investigates all cases and questions of disputes connected 
right and Literary Property.—By order, G. HER BERT THRING, Secretary, 4 
.O. N.B.—The Author, the organ of the 
Society, is published monthly, price 6d., by Horace Cox, Breams Buildings, E.C. 


Portugal Street, Lincoin’s Inn, W.0 


with the law of Copy- 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 








| ceiaeemionnan ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS ... 


1848, 


OTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE. 
No. 542, just published, contains the first portion of an interesting collec- 
tion of works in Genealogy and Family History Heraldry, and kindred subjects, 
besides a supplement of general Literature, 





Post-free on application to 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., Booksellers, 140 Strand, W.C.; and 87 Piccadilly, W. 





ee — £20,000,0.0 





IVERPOOL ann LONDON anno GLOBE o. 
INSURANCE COMPANY. TES ee 


INVESTED FUNDS... 0.0 we cee cee one 


FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 


DEATH DUTIES. 

This Company is prepared to issue Life Policies covenanting to pay the 
DEATH DUTIES direct to the Government BEFORE GRANT OF PROBATE, 
advantage, when desired, to UNENCUMBERED 
DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
CORNHILL, LONDON, 


and to secure the same 
EXISTING POLICIES, 1 
Heap Orrices { 7 


LIFE BONUSES LARGE, 


£8,406,405. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 
SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STAND. 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 


ARD 





Donations towards the 





PSTAIRS 


By . 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, on receipt of two s‘amps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on . we to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, 


and DOWNSTAITIBS. 


Miss THACKERAY. 


-0., to whom Subscriptions and 
unds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 


Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W. 





MEDOC. 


VIN ORDINAIRE. Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s, 7s, 6d, 
ill be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom- 

mend thiswine, On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 166, 9s, 
at much higher prices by thesmall 

foreign houses who pester private 

consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= oe in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 36s,, 42s. per 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
—. on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.OC. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Including postage to any Half- Quar- 
art of the United yearly. terly. 
ingdom... we oe &1 86...0143...07 2 


Including postage to any 
of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
Chima, &... 000 oe oe 6106. 015 38...078 








Yearly. 


HE UNION BANE 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED, 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


Paid-up Oapital wrcccccosssrrorseeeee £1,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors,,, 3,000,000 


of 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the OOLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0., 

London. 


HE@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
hed 1782, 





LONDON. Establis 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
ee a oeee supplied, 
W. CO. MACDONALD, Joint 


F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 


jie Drama of To-day is in a decidedly 

healthy condition. This is due partly to the 
fact that our leading dramatists endeavour to pro- 
duce work which will rank as literature. But it is, 
of course, mainly due to the appreciation which the 
British public always shows for a good play. Indeed, 
the British public invariably patronises what is good. 
This accounts for the wonderful popularity, as a 
family medicine, of Holloway’s Pills and Ointment. 
The British public knows by experience that for 
purifying the blood, invigorating the nerves and pro- 
moting the oe, action of the liver, there is 
nothing in the whole wide world to equal Holloway’s 
Pills; while for curing gout, rheumatism, and the 
like, the Ointment is unsurpassed, 








BREAKFAST—SUPPER, 


Er? ? 6’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





BOILING WATER OR MILK. 





ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, &c., 
PROMPTLY AND EFFECTUALLY RELIEVED 


BY THE USE OF 


DATURA 


Cigars and Cigarette: 


TATULA. 


s—Boxes, 33., 6s., 8s., and 15s. Tobacoo—Tins, 2s, 6d., 5a., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 


Bmokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 


2s, 6d., 58,, and 10s, SAVORY & MOORE, New Bond Street, London; and of Chemists everywhere. 











Just published, crown 8vo, One Shilling. 


THE FAITH OF REASON. 
By A MAN of the WORLD. 


Showing, by the exercise of Reason, as well as from 
Revelation, the life of men in the world to come; 
that the affections of this world survive there, and 
that the departed see us still in this world. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and OO., Limited. 








Demy 16mo, 1s, net. 


THE DEMON OF 
LERMONTOFF. 


Translated from the Russian by FRANCOIS STORR. 


London: RIVINGTON, PERCIVAL, and CO., 
King Street, Oovent Garden. 





Just published. 


OREIGN BOOK CIRCULAR, 
NO. 116. A LIST of NEW BOOKS ou 
THEOLOGY, CLASSICS, EUROPHAN and UiI- 
KNTAL LANGUAGES, GERMAN and FRENCH 
LITERATURE, will be sent post-free on application 
WILLIAMS and NorGatTE, 
1+ Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; 
20 South Frederick Stre+t, Edinburgh ; 
and 7 Broad Street, Oxford, 


LL ACCIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOCIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CoO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 








IRKBECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Ohancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
belew £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particn- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL, 
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Mr. T. FISHER 





UNWIN’S LIST. 





In demy 8vo, buckram, 21s. 


THE PEOPLES AND POLITICS 


OF THE FAR EAST: 


Travels and Studies in the British, French, Spanish, and Portuguese Colonies, 
China, Japan, Korea, Siam, and Malaya. 
By HENRY NORMAN. 
Over 60 Illustrations from Photographs by the Author, Coloured Frontispiece, from a drawing by a Chinese Artist, and 4 Maps. 
*,* The First Edition of 1,000 copies was exhausted within one week of publication. A Second Edition is now ready, 


The TIMES. 

“The Far East is truly, as Mr. Henry Norman says, ‘the seed-bed of a 
multituée of new political issues.’ All who desire to know something uf the 
nature of the soil and the probable character of the crop now maturing will find 
much to interest, attract, and in:truct them in Mr, Norman’s volume...... His 
chapters are vivid in description, shrewd in observation, painstaking in investi- 
gation, pleasant in tone and temper, and fall of lively impressions of travel...... 
The whole volume is thoroughly readable, aud constitutes a valuable and timely 
eontribution to the study of contemporary hfe and politics in a region which 
seems destined in the near future to engage more and more of Western attention 


cern.”” 
wie The ATHENEUM. 


“Tt is tobe hoped that those who are talking of an alliance with Russia to 
impose terms on Japan in the interest of China, or of European trade in China, 
will read Mr. Norman’s powerful argument upon the other side...... We conclude 
by once more commending without reserve Mr. Norman’s book.” 

The SPECTATOR (Leading Article). 

** Most instructive and interesting.” 

The SPEAKER, 

“ This is a very remarkable and very attractive work, combining the brilliancy 
and picturesqueness of the most readable kind of book of travel in known 
regions with the excitement proper to the narrative of the explorer, and with a 
political theory as the outcome of it all which is likely to set the Chauvinist 
sections of the press of England and of the Continent by the ears,” 

The DAILY NEWS. 

“ Those who prefer picturesque description to political observation and fore- 
cast will find abundant satisfaction in the author’s narratives of his adventurous 
journeys in untrodden ways in Korea, Siam, Japan, and Malaya.” 


The NATIONAL OBSERVER. 

“Mr, Norman’s journey through parts of Malaya unvisi‘ed by Europeans was 
most romantic,” 

The SCOTSMAN. 

“The volume can be described as one of the freshest and most illuminative 
contributions that has lately been made to our knowledge of what is going on in 
the countries of Eastern Asia which have recently been, and still are, the theatre 
of war and critical political negotiations, and which may at no remote period 
attract still more powerfully the notice of Europe and America,”” 


The GLASGOW HERALD. 

“There is material in this portly volume for a dozen books, each one of them 
of living and sustained interest...... Mr. Norman is always rational, always lucid, 
and always eminently interesting. The work, which is profusely illustrated, is 
in every respect a notable one.” 


The ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 

“ Not for many a day have we opened a more interesting book than this, in 
which Mr. Henry Norman puts into a handsome volume of 6) pages the resu ts 
of bis studies and impressions of many lands away on the Eastern Seas......The 
volume can be recommended to everybody who is interested—as every body shou'd 
be—in those portions of the Eastern world where for some little time history ia 
likely to be made at a somewhat rapid pace.” 


The OBSERVER. 
“ Few books more deserving of careful study have of late years seen the light 
than Mr. Henry Norman’s new volume on the problems of the Far Kast...... A 
profoundly interesting book, which is at once admirable as a record, and of the 





greatest value as a contribution to our knowledge of the political problems 
awaiting solution in that part of the globe.” 


By the same Author, THE REAL JAPAN. Fourth Edition, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





J. J. JUSSERAND’S NEW WORK. 


A LITERARY HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE: From 
the Origins to the Renaissance. By J. J. JUSSERAND, Author of “ English Wayfaring Life,” &c. Frontispiece, cloth, 12s. 6d. net 


Times.— M. Jusserand has many advantages over Taine. His learwing and | same time, like Taine, he is indepentent of purely English prejudices, and his 
his industry are certainly not less conspicuous, his critical method is less rigid | literary judgments are those of a citizen of the great republic cf letters, » hich 
and mechanical, his English ee are stronger and based on a much more | kcows nothing of national or political boundaries, Altogether, the work is full 


familiar knowledge of English 


abits and English modes of thought; at the | of a rare attraction.” 





Now ready, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


REMINISCENCES OF RICHARD COBDEN. 


By Mrs. Satis 


SCHWABE. Preface by Lord FARRER, and a Photogravure Portrait. 





ACROSS ASIA ON A BICYCLE. By T. G. Attey, Jun, and W. L. 


SACHTLEBEN. Numerous I]lustrations, crown 8vo, cloth, 





LANGLAND’S VISION of PIERS the 
PLOWMAN. An English Poem of the 14th Century, done 
into Modern Prose, with an Introduction by Katz M. 
Waegren. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “CAMEO SERIES.” 


The SON of DON JUAN. By Don Jose 


Ecuzaaray. ‘Translated into English, with Biographical 
Introduction, by Jamzs GraHam. With Etched Portrait of 
the Author by Don B. Maura. Half parchment, 3s. 6d. each, 
net. 


Some of the Contents :— 


THE MADAME REJANE, with Portrait. By 
Justin Huntiy McCartuy.—CASA BRAC- 
CIO. Illustrated. By Marion Crawrorp.— 
CENTURY BEYOND THE ADRIATIC. a a 
Preston. Illustrated by J. Pennell.—LIF 
MAGAZINE oF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Illustrated 
by William M. Sloane.—AN ERRANT WOO- 
FOR APRIL, ING. By Mrs. Burton Hargison. 





Price 1s. 4d. 


6s. 
THE NEW 
VOLUME OF MISERRIMA. 


THE By G. W. T. OMOND. 





LIBRARY. Paper, 1s. 6d.; — "8 

THE NEW UNDER THE GHILTERNS: 
THE A Story of English Peasant Life. 
PSEUDONYM By ROSEMARY. 

LIBRARY. Paper, ls. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 


LOGIC, and OTHER NONSENSE. By J. D. 


McCrossan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





BY AUTHOR OF “THE DEVIL’S PLAYGROUND.” 


SINNERS TWAIN. By John Mackie, 


Author of ‘‘ The Devil’s Playground.” Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


A NEW TWO-VOLUME NOVEL. 


A LATE SPRINGTIME. By Lily Perks. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 
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BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER announce 
that the New Work by § R-GROCKETT, 
entitled “ BOG-MYRILE & PEAT: 
Tales Chiefly of Galloway, gathered from 
the Years 1889 to 1895,” can be had this 
day of all Bookvendors in the United 


wm dt 


Kingdom, 


vol. large crown S8vo, 


cloth, gilt top, price 6S. | 





London: BLISS, SANDS, and FOSTER, 15 Craven Street, Strand. 





THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
APRIL, 


ENGLAND AND THE MEDITERRANEAN. By Colonel 


Sir George Clarke, K.0.M.G, 
THE FOUNDATIONS or Bevier. By the Rev. Dr. 
THE Decriss OF THE House or Commons. By 
Sidney Low. 
PENALTIES OF IcnoRANCE. By Lady Priestley. 
DomeEsTic ARCHITECTURE IN Paris. By the Count 
de Calonne, 
Sex rm Mopern Literature. By Mrs. Orackan- 


thorpe 

THE GRRATER Antiquity oF Maw. By Professor 
Prestwich. 

Tur Latest Irish Lanp BILL: A SuaGEstTion. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Monteagle. 

Somz American ‘‘Impressions’’ AND “ Com- 
PaRIsons.” By Miss Elizabeth L. Banks, 

Tse Prays oF THomas Herwoop. By Algernon 
Oharles Swinburne. 

Lorpon AND THE WatER Sane By the 

ht Hon. Sir John Lubbock, Ba: 

THE TESSARON OF TaTIAN. By Walter "R. Cassels, 

SKOPAS AND PRAXITELES IN THE BriTisH Museum. 
By Miss Eugénie Sellers. 

Wat 1s Cuvrcu AuTHority? By the Rey. Canon 
Carter (of Olewer). 

ManvracTurine a New Pavurerism. ByC.S, Loch. 


London: Sampson Low, Marsror, and Oo., Ltd. 


Now ready, price One Shilling. ‘Teer 
THE : 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents For APRIL, 1895. 


1, Toe Cremation OF COLONEL OALVERLEY. 
nclasion. 
2. A Grace BEFORE Lams. 
8, LetreRs OF EpwarD FITZGERALD TO thistien 
KEmBLE, 1871-1883. 

4. To Cetra, 

5 ‘ Mapame.” 

6. A HuncHBACckK TO a LInNet. 

. “Tom—’s Know’ 

A Canon. 

é. THE WITCHERY OF THE QUANTOCKS, 
10. In THE TimE oF OUR SICKNESS, 
11, Love on Friznpsuir ? 

12. Tae Wirox or DuxpitTcu. 

13, A Restine Puacs, 

14, A MancHesTeR Man or LETTERS. 
13, A Carro Scanpat, (Conclusion.) 


Ricuarp Bentixy and Soy, New Burlington Street, 





New Edition, pp. 324, cloth, 1s., post-free. 
HOMaORsTHIO FAMILY IN- 
STRUCTOR. By Drs, R. and W. Epps. 
Describes fully, and prescribes for, general diseases, 
saniiien James Epps and Co., Limited, 48 Thread- 





edle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 83, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





Patrons {ils Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


Presiprnt—The Right Hon, and Right 
OuarnmMan—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WEST ott a R. 


Puysician—J, KINGSTON st Esq., M. % | M.D. 


SECRETARY—G. 


the LORD BISHOP of LONDON 
Duzrvury-Czairman—The Hon, "EDWARD Ww. 


ActuaRnr—FRANK B, WYATT, Esgq,, F.1,A. 
H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 





OPEN TO THE CLERGT AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


For Qu alifi 





see Pr 





Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 


Annual mieh £387,862, 





SPECIAL FEATURES :— 
l—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 


IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 


2,—The Expenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No Agents being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LaRGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
May 3ist, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


£2,622,812. 


5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
6,.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 


HIGH RATE OF Bonvs. 


WHOLE-LIFE anv ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN 





COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 


BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dz. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


aannntee ton Sir W. P: Wood stated 


pu' y 
the inventor of CHLORODYNE 3 that _— a eee of = yg 


— ny he regretted D say it had been sworn to.—S: 


blicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 


it Freeman was deliberately 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S § CHLORODY DYNE. 


The 


ht Hon, Earl Russell communicated to the pe’ of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 


received information to the effect that the only remedy of any use in Cholera was meant teen Lancét, 


December 3lst, 1864, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
from the Medical Times, January 12th, 1866: 


—*Is prescribed by scores of aor practitioners. 


Extract 
Of course it would be “a _ singular riypopuler, "aid it not supply a want and filla pla 
J. IS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most as pone in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S a ee 


RHEUMATISM, &o, 


Isa Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARRH@A, COLIC 

OCAUTION.—None genuine without the words a Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE K’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelmin 
SotE Manvracturger—J,. T. DA 


we Tectimony accompanies eac 
NWPORT, 33 Gt. Rnsse: 


St, Wo. In Bottles, 1s, 144 , 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
No, 426, APRIL. Price le. 
ConTENTSs, 
1. Toa Herons. Chaps. 16-17, 
2, _ Navy Recorps Society, 
3. Vincent Bourne. By A.C, Benson. 
4, THE ~eameoe 1m Itatx. By O. B. Roylance- 


7. My Unciz’s Warnine. 

8. A ViLLacE ScHoon. 

9. Some THovGHTS ON FENELON. 

10, THE FxPepition To La Puata, By the Hon. J, 
. Fortescue, 


Macmiiian and Co., London. 





The 
United Service Magazine. 


Contents ror APRIL. Price Two Shillings, 
War-Clouds in the North. 
Lieutenant KuYLenstirrna, 
The Submarine-Boat: Further Notes. 
Lieutenant SLeEman, late BLN. 
Army Financial Reform. Major Seton Cnurcuitz, 
Australian Federation for Defence. 
Major-General TuLLocu, O.B., 0.M.G, 
The Scourge of India: Its Cause, 
Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel Witt 
Hitp Ouimo, M.D. 
The Hong Kong Plague. “ An ONLOOKER.”’ 
Defaulter-Sheets. Major Pearse. 
A Plea for the Navy League. H. W. Witson. 
Patent Laws of Great Britain and Ireland. With a 
Chapter on India. Major J. G. Stor, R.A. 
The Colonial Troops of Franee: Apropos of Mada. 
gascar. Captain PasFIELD OxiveR. 
The War between China and Japan. 
Colonel Mavrzrics, C.B. 


London: William Clowes and Sons, Limited, 
13 Charing Cross, S.W. 


And at all Railway Stations and Booksellers’, 


THE HUMANITARIAN. 


Edited by Vicror1a WOODHULL Marin, 
APRIL. 


Screyce Anp FattH. The Rev. Professor T, G. 
Bonney, D.Sc., F.R.S. (with Portrait). 
Wares FOR SALE IN THE POLITICAL MARKET. The 
Hon, Auberon Herbert. 
A Pace From AMERICAN History, Edward Hill. 
PROBLEMS CONGERNING THE PREVENTION OF In- 
SANITY. F. St. John Ballen. 
Tue New Spirit. Annie P. Groser. 
DELENDA Est Improsa Siren. G. T, Leicester, 
CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN ScHOOLS. The Rev. J. 
Rice Byrne, M.A. 
Tue Goop Measure. (Short Story.) By 
Author of “ A New Note.” 
CorRESPONDENCE.—Oomuunity Life and tha Soci 
Problem. By toe Rev. the Hou J. G. Adderiey. 
Norrs & Comments, Reviews, & Oren Coron 
Price One Shilling. 
Horcninson and Oo., 34 Paternoster Row. 





the 


1 









Now Ready, for APRIL, price 1s. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 


Edited by the 
Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. 
CONTENTS :— 
1, THE a IN CHRONICLES. 
By the Rev. Professor 8. R. Driver, D.D., 
Canon of Christ Church, Oxf. rd. 
2, THE WISE MEN. 
By the Rev. Henry Burton, M.A. 
8. THE RULERS OF THE SYNAGOGUE, 
By Professor W. M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D. 
4,THE DOCTRINE OF SORIPTURE: the Re- 
formers and the Princeton School. 
By the Rev. Professor Tuomas M. Linpsay, D.D. 
5. SELF-POSSESSION AND EFFECTUAL SER- 
VIOE. By the Rev. T. G. Sepy. 
6, THE OPEN EYE. 
By the Rev. Prebendary WHITEFOORD, M.A., Prin- 
cipal of the Theological College, Salisbury ye 
7. JEREMIAH: the Man and his Message.—3. Idcal. 
By the Rev. James STaLker, D.D. 
8. —— RECENT BIBLIOAL LITERATURE. 
the Rev. Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 
8vo, cloth, pate 2s., INDICES TO THE ‘* ExPosITOR.”” 
Fourth Series. 
Lendon: 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





Price 6d., post-free. : 
TURKISH BATHS. Their 
Relation to Health and the Senses. oe 
with Additions and Oorrections, from the F< 
by Lennox, Anthor of “ Deafness : its Prevent on 
and Cure by Self-treatment.” 
JOHN HODGES, Bedford street, Strand, W.C. 





NOTICE.—In future the InpEx tothe Spectator” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on *'« 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. 
each. 
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First Uniform & 





Complete Edition 


THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS 





THE first volume of the Series, “Tess of the D’Urbervilles,” wil// bc published on 
April 4, It contains Two Etchings by H. MACBETH-RAEBURWN, one of which 


is a@ Portratt of the Author, and a Map drawn 


’ 


by the Author. The subsequent volumes will be 


published Monthly, each containing an Etched Frontispiece and the Map. 


The Author ts revising his works specially for this Edition, and will add a Preface to 


each volume. 


TESS OF THE D’URBERVILLES 
FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD 
THE MAYOR OF CASTERBRIDGE 
A PAIR OF BLUE EYES 

TWO ON A TOWER 

RETURN OF THE NATIVE 

THE HAND OF ETHELBERTA 


THE TRUMPET MAJOR 

THE WOODLANDERS 

UNDER THE GREENWOOD TREE 
DESPERATE REMEDIES 

A LAODICEAN 

A GROUP OF NOBLE DAMES 
LIFE’S LITTLE IRONIES 





WESSEX TALES 
Mr, HARDY’S NEW NOVEL will be included in this Series upon its first pub- 


lication in book-form in the Autumn. 


Large Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, cloth extra, gilt tops, 6S. each. 


London: OSGOOD, McILVAINE & COMPANY, 45 Albemarle St., W. 





BY FRANCIS AIDAN GASQUET, D.D., &c. 
HENRY VIII. and the ENGLISH MONAS- 


TERIKS. An Attempt to Illustrate the 7 of their Suppression, with 
an Appendix and Maps showing the Situation of the Religious Houses at the 
Time of their Dissolution, 2 vols., 12s. each. [Fifth Edition. 
May also be had in 2 vols., with 34 Page Illustrations and 5 Maps, half-bound 
in Persian morocco, top edge gilt, 30s. The Illustrations separately, 5s. 
The Sixth Edition is now being issued in Monthly Shilling Parts, Parts I, to 
V. ready. 


EDWARD VI. and the BOOK of COMMON 


PRAYER. Its Origin Illustrated by hitherto Unpublished Documents, 
With 4 Facsimile Pages of the MS, Demy 8vo, 12s, [Third Thousand, 

“* We cannot refrain from expressing our admiration of the method in which 
the author has conducted his whole inqairy. It ought to have a large circula- 
tion, for it contains by far the best account we have ever seen of the changes 
introduced in Edward VI.’s reign.”—Guardian, 


A SKETCH of the LIFE and MISSION of 


ST. BENEDIOT. With an Appendix, containing a Complete List of the 
Benedictine Churches and “one in England, with the Dateof their 
Foundation, Third Thousand, ls 


A CHRONICLE of the ENGLISH BENE- 


DICTINE MONKS, from Renewing of their Congregation in the Days of 
ueen Mary to the Death of James II. ; boing the Ohronological Notes of 
m. Bennett Welldon, 0.8.B.,.a Monk of ‘is. Edited froma Manuscript 

in the Library of St. Gregory’s Priory, Downside, Demy 4to, 12s, 6d, 


Either of the above post-free on receipt of the price, 


JOHN HODGES, Bedford Street, Strand, London. 





THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


APRIL. 

FREDERIC CHAPMAN. 4 . 
Tue SirvaTion In EKeyrt. By Right Hon. Sir W. T. Marriott, Q.0. 
Tue LiBeRaL Party AND ITs OanpIp Frienps. By W. B. Duffield. 
Mr. BaLrour’s ** FouNDATIONS OF BeuiEr.” By Professor W. Wallace, 
A System or Coast Drrence. By W. Laird Clowes. 
Tue HisToRIcaAL ASPECT OF THE MONETARY QuesTION. By Hon. Alex, 

Del Mar, 
Tue Onina PROBLEM AND ITS SotutTion. By E. T, C, Werner. 
LireRary DeGeneraTes. By Janet E. Hogarth. 
Truck LEGISLATION AND THE Home Secretary's Britt. By Stephen N, 


ox. 

Giaseow: A Move. Mownicipatity. By W. E. Garrett Fisher. 
LANDSCAPE AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. By Jobn Brett, A.R.A. 
New Law or GreoararuicaL DispersaL. By Chay, Dixon, 

Tux Heart or Lire, Chaps. 21-24, By W. H, Mallock. 


WARD & DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 


EARL LAVENDER. By Jouy Davinsoy. 


A Full and True Account of the Wonderful Mission of Earl Lavender, which 
lasted One Night and One a 1 vol. crown 8vo, buckram, 63, With a 
Frontispiece by Aubrey Beardsley. SECOND THOUSAND, 

* An amazingly clever novel-farce,”—Queen, 


HERE, THERE, & EVERYWHERE. 


By Bazon pk Matortig, Author of “’Twixt Old Times and New.” 1 vol. 
demy 8vo, 15s, 
tanh 


**It is a lively collection of personal recollections and sk 
temporary personages.”’—Times, 


A most entertaining and readable book.”—Spectator. 


TALES of CRIME and CRIMINALS 


in AUSTRALIA. By H. A. Wurrs, late Deputy-Governor of Ballarat Gaol. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“The story of the Kelly gang has never been set out with more effect,”— 
Daily Chronicle, 
By HENRY MURRAY. 


A MAN of GENIUS. By Henry Murray. 


2 vols, crown 8vo, 10s, net. 
“A distinct success.”—Daily Chronicle, 
“Tt is seldom that a character, with all its motives and sut-motives, is laid 
bare with such skill.”’—QGuardian. 


By SOPHIA KOVALEVSEY. 
VERA BARANTZOVA. From the 


Russian of Sophia Kovalevsky. By S. Srepnrak and W. WssTaLu. 6s. 
“A simple, straightforward tale of modern Nihilism,”—Naiienal Observer, 
“ Of its kind it is perfect.’"—Spectator, 


THIRD EDITION OF CONAN DOYLE’S 


The MYSTERY of CLOOMBER. 


Orown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper, 1s, 


The WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE in 


QUIET WATERS: a Yachting Story. By EpitH E,CurHELt. 1 vol, crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d, 


of con- 





THE ADELPHI SERIES. 


In artistic uniform cloth binding, crown 8vo, price 2s, 61. 


ONE NEVER KNOWS. By F. C. Puiuies, Author of 


** As in a Looking Glass,” &c. i 


MISS EYON of EYON COURT. By K.S. Macgvow. | 
A FLUTTERED DOVECOTE. By Georce Manvitiz 


Fenn. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne, 


AN M.P.’S WIFE. By Tuomas TERRELL. [Now ready. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London, 





WARD and DOWNEY (Ltd.), 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
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i Messrs. OSGOOD, McILV AINE and CO. 
beg leave to announce that the following Editions of 
Mr. Morris's Works are now ready -— 


Lewis Morris’s Poetical Works. 
POETICAL WORKS (including “A Vision of 


i Saints”). In 1 vol. With Portrait. Tenth Thousand, crown 8vo, 6s. ; cloth 
extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


i “It is hardly necessary to praise the nobility and the dignity, the sweetness and the strength, of Mr. 
Morris’s verse.” —Scvtsman. 


| POETICAL WORKS. 


each 5s. 
Vou. I. 
Vor, II. 
Vou. III. 
Vou. IV. 
Vou. V. 


In 7 vols. fcap. 8vo, 


SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. Twenty-second Thousand. 
THE EPIC OF HADES. Thirty-eighth Thousand. 
GWEN, AND THE ODE OF LIFE. Twentieth Thousand. 
SONGS UNSUNG, AND GYCIA. Seventeenth Thousand. 
SONGS OF BRITAIN. Fifteenth Thousand. 

Vou. VI. A VISION OF SAINTS. Fifth Thousand. 

Vou. VII. SONGS WITHOUT NOTES. Second Thousand. 


d “These songs exemplify anew Mr. Morris’s faculty for giving graceful, melodious, and distinguished 
fF expression to thoughts that are somewhat lacking in distinction. ‘The Voice of Spring’ displays his muse 
at its best. We cannot refuse to admire his healthy optimism, his glowing faith, and his attempts to idealise 
and draw a lesson from the more sord'd aspects of modern li e.”"—Times. 





if e 


| 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W. 


New Work. 





Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


A DUKE OF BRITAIN: 


A Romance of the Fourth Century. 


By Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P., 


} Author of ‘‘ Meridianag Noontide Essays,” ‘‘ Life and Times of the Rt. Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P.,” 
“' Scottish Land-Names,” &c. 


One Volume, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


SUMMARY OF CONTENTS :— 


TAR CAMP. THE ESCAPR. 
THE PLOT. Ro fate 9 THE TREASUKE. 
THE AMBUSH. un acetiee THE ALARM. 
THE SUMMONS. gs a THE FLIGAT. 
THE BATTLE. ant ncehnee THE SIEGE. 
THE ISLAND. ae THE TRIUMPH. 
THE BISHOP. 2 . THE SEVERANCE. 
THE CLOUD. 
THE CHASE, ean wtkeee. THE DUKE. 
THE ROUTE. Rg el THE DEVASTATION, 
THE TIDINGS. . THE END. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


THE CURSE OF INTELLECT. 


Feap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








STANDARD EDITION. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. 


Neat week will be published, 
ADAM BEDE. Volume I. 


Crown 8vo, in buckram cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 








READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 


To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 





CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND. 





BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 954, APRIL, 1895. 2s, 6d. 
ConTENTS, 

Cuina’s EXTREMITY, 

THE Comine or Spring, By Alfred Austin. 

A HicHianp CHIEF anp HIS FamIty, 

Ovr Inpian Frontizr. By Major-General Sir 
George B. Wolseley, K.C.B. 


THE EnGiisH Foop GIFTs AFTER THE SIEGE oF 
Paris, 


DanNIEL in THE OriTIC’s Den, By Robert Anderson, 
LL.D, 

A Forrigner. Chaps, 21-25, 

Tue Great UNCLAIMED, 

In MITYLENE WITH THE LATE SIR CHARLES 
NeEwrTon. 

Tue SHortT Sea Cross-CHANNEL RovreEs, 

MEN anD WomeEN. 

PotiticaL Evo.vurion. 

Joun Stuart BLAckIE. 


Witt1am Biacxwoop & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


Now Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
One Shilling Monthly, 
** The Most Readable of the Monthlies.” 
ContEenTs.—APRIL. 


H. B. Marriort-Watson. Of the Man from Cornwall. 
“——" Two Demagogues: a Parallel and a Moral. 
Davip Hannay, The Manning of the F'eet.—I, 
J. H. Mrvvar, The Literature of the Ka:lyard. 
QO. F. Keary, India: Impressions.— (Cov tinued.) 
ALFXANDER SCOTT, The Complete Lover; 1557, 
A Swepisx M.P, The Case for Sweden, 
T. EK. Brown, Sir Philip Sidney: a Oauserie, 
CHARLES WIBLEY. The True Degenerate. 
Srz HERBERT STEPHEN, Bt. Appeal in Criminal Cases. 
E. B. Osporn. 4 Gallery of Athletes. 
H. G. WeELts, The Time Machine.—(Cunt:nued.) 


London: Wm. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.O. 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents For APRIL. 


“Tue FounpatTions oF BEier.”” By A. M, Fair- 
bairn, D.D. 

Tue Canapian Coprrigut Act. By T. Hall Caine. 
With Communications from W. E. H. Lecky, H. 
Rider Haggard, John Murray, and Messrs, Mac- 


millan and Co. 
Tue Fiction oF SEexvuaLity, By James Ashcroft 
By Vernon Lee. 


Noble. 

Tue LOVE OF THE Sarnts. 

ScoTTisH NaTionaL Humour, By 8. R. Crockett. 

AUSTRALIA REVISITED. By J. F. Hogan, M.P. 

SaMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. By Julia Wedgwood. 

THE Raitway TO Inpia. By C. KE. D. Black. 

EarLy ANaBaPTismM. By Richard Heath, 

= —- SITUATION IN France, By Gabriel 
onod, 


London: IsBisterR and Oo., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.0 





CONTENTS of 


MIND. 
A Quarterly Review of Psychology 
and Philosophy. 
Fdited by G. F. STOUT, 


With the Co-operation of Professor H. S1pawicK, 
Professor W. Watuacr, Dr. Venn, Dr. Warp, 
and Mr, E. B. TiTcHENER. 


NEW SERIES. No. 14. APRIL, 1895. Price 3s. 
1, Tue PuitosopHy oF Common SensE. Professor 


Sidgwick. 

2, NaTURE OF INFERENCE IN Hinpv Logic. 8. 
N. Gupta. 

3. ON THE SUPPOSED USELESSNESS OF THE SOUL. 
F. H, Bradley. 

4, Emotions versus PLFasure-Patn, H. R. 
Marshall. 

5. ON THE RELATION OF ACCOMMODATION AND Con- 
VERGENCE TO OUR SENSE OF Dept. HE. T. 
Dixon. 

REALITY AND Causation (II.). W. Carlile. 
In wHaT SENSE ARE PSYCHICAL STATES 


ExtTenDED? F. H. Bradley. 

Discussion: ON THE DIFFERENCE OF TIME AND 
RHYTHM IN Music. K, T. Dixon. 

Critican Notices: J. N. Keynes, “Stndies and 
Exercises in Formal Logic ’’—-W. E. Johnson; 
Dr. G. Heymans, “ Die Gesetze und Elemente 
des wissenschaftlichen Denkens ’—B. Russell ; 
Dr. A. Riebl, “ Introduction to the Theory of 
Science and Metaphysis—J. S, Mackenz‘e; 
J. Seth, * A Study of Ethical Principles "—E. 
E. 0. Jores. 

New Bookgs. 

PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


Notes, 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
Hesrietta Street, Oovent Garden, London; 20 
South Frederick Street, Ediuburzh; and 7 Broad 
Street, Oxioid, 


> PP PP 


10. 
11. 
12. 


1 


1 
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CASSELL § COMPANY’S ANNOUNCEMEN TS 








NOW READY, complete in 8 vols., 98. each: 
NEW AND REVISED EDITION 


Cassell’s History of England. 


With nearly 
2,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, 


EXPRESSLY EXECUTED FOR THIS EDITION BY LEADING ARTISTS OF THE DAY. 


“¢ Cassell’s History of England’ is excellent in every respect.”—Times. 
“*«Cassell’s History of England’ is a library in itself.” —Scotsman. 
“Cassell s History of England’ is Messrs. Cassell’s magnum opus.”—Irish Times. 


“The most interesting, instructive, and entertaining history of our country which has yet seen the light is 
'Cassell’s History of England.’ ”—Standard. 


“No masterpiece of historical style and philosophy could be more absorbing...... The illustrations are, 
indeed, profuse, and no feature of this most competent and picturesque work is more attractive than the long gallery 
of its portraits of native and foreign celebrities.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 


*,* A Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, will be forwarded free on application. 





NOW READY, complete in 4 vols., 7s, 6d. each. 


The 
Story of Africa and its Explorers. 


By Dr. ROBERT BROWN, M.A,, F.L.S., F.R.G.S., &e. 
With about 
800 Original Illustrations from Authentic Sources. 


“Every page is full of valuable information......One might almost forget that this is a learned work, so exciting 
are the adventures which it contains. It is a book that any boy would be delighted to possess, nor should we greatly 
blame him if he neglected his school lessons to pore over his pages. The illustrations are provided on the most lavish 
scale, and with very few exceptions are capitally executed.”—Standard. 


** A Prospectus giving all particulars forwarded free on application. 





NOTICE.—The SECOND EDITION of Mr. Sala’s Autobiography is nearly exhausted, and a 
THIRD EDITION is in preparation. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 


The Life and Adventures of 


George Augustus Sala. 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 


“Very interesting and entertaining.” —Times. 


“Delightful reminiscences are these of George Augustus Sala.”—Punch. 


. “Mr, Sala has fulfilled his purpose with inimitable skill, admirable tact, and exemplary completeness,”—Daily 
elegraph. 





CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, London; Paris and Melbourne. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO.’S LIST. 


A NEW ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE, 


Being a hitherto Unprinted Chapter in the 
History of the Sea Rovers. 
By OWEN RHOSCOMYL. 
With 12 Illustrations by Lancelot Speed, crown 8vo0, 6s. 

To every boy who ever stored up stale crusts and hoarded his pocket-money with a 
view to presently annexing the yee tem ing-knife and stealing forth to become a 
bloodthirsty pirate: the terror of the seas—To every man who in the toil and 
struggle for subsistence looks back with fond regret to the days when he still believed 
in buried treasure and dreamed of one day discovering some hoard whereby to 
become rich beyond imagination—And finally to every one whose blood rouses at a 
tale of tall = and reckless adventures—This Book is Most Respectfully Dedicated 
by the Author. 


The EVOLUTION of WHIST: a Study of 
the Progressive Changes which the Game has undergone from its Origin to 
the Present Time. By WiLL1am Pous, F.R.S., Mus. Doc. Oxon., Author of 
“The Theory of the Modern Scientific Game of Whist,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A PRIMER of EVOLUTION. By Edward 
—— ~ of “The Story of Creation,” &c. With Illustrations, feap. 


BIRD NOTES. By the late Jane Mary 


Haywagp. Edited by Emma Husparp, With Frontispiece and J5 Ilustra- 
tions by G. E. Lodge. Orown 8vo, 63. 

*.* These notes are accurate accounts, written from time to time during many 
years, of the small incidents of bird life thut passed before the eyes of one qualified 
by artistic training and by inherited love of birds to watch narrowly, and to under- 
stand sympathetically, what was happening. 


9 
DAVID’S LOOM: a Story of Rochdale 
Life in the Early Years of the Ninsteenth Century. By JouHn TRAFFORD 
Cieae@ (“Th’ Owd Weighver”). New and Oheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
“The story is a tragic one, and powerful as such, while,jts humorous pass ges 
in the Lancashire dialect are by far its best parts...... If‘is a deeply interesting 
story, and has real literary merit.””—Scotsman. 


The MATCHMAKER. By L. B. Walford, 


Author of “ Mr. Smith,” *‘ One Good Guest,” &c. New and Cheaper Edition, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

**¢ The Matchmaker’ is a shrewd and sprightly novel, exhibiting at its best the 
author’s insight into the lighter phases of character. Women, in particular, 
she understands to their finger-tips; and even of man she is no mean interpreter. 
Lord Carnoustie is a very lovable specimen of a domesticated Scotch peer. There 
a “d “ato peg studies, too, from humbler life, including the poor, daft 

osh,’ ’—Times, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” 
The UNBIDDEN GUEST. By E. W. 


Hornvne, Author of “A Bride from the Bush,” &c, New and Cheaper 
Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 

“4 very vivid and impressive book, which abounds in strong ge and is 
well sustained throughont...... Harrowing and tragic in parts, but undeniably 
forcible and touching. It is, indeed, the best story we have yet read of Mr. 
Hornung’s,”"—Westminster Gazette. . 


Now ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. April. 


AN ARRANGED MarriaGE. By Dorothea |Dzan CuHurcn oF Sr, Paut's, By 
Gerard, Author of “Lady Baby,” “A, K. H, B” 


_ “Some Miscuier Stitt.” By Anthony 
En@.LisH SEAMEN IN THE SIXTEENTH CO. Deane. 
Crentory, Lecture 9. By J. A. 
Froude. Our Youna SERvANTs, 


Tur StrancGe ADVENTURE OF Parson | ATTHE SIGN OF THE SHIP, By Andrew 
TrussBiT, By R. Pardepp. Lang. 


London and New York: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


APRIL. Price 2s. 6d. 





ConTENTS. 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

CHEQUES. By Viscount WoLmsr, M.P. 

THE OHOICE OF BOOKS. By Leste Steruen, 

TWELVE HUNDRED MILES IN A WAGGON. By Miss Batrovur. 

THE CURRENCY QUESTION—FOR LAYMEN;— 
1, INTRODUCTORY. By Herpert Gipps. 
2, TRADE AND INDUSTRY. By Sir Witt14m H, Hovtpswokrs, Bart., M.P. 
3. INDIA, By Sir Davip Barsovr, K.O,S.I. 

SIR GEOFFREY HORNBY. By W. Larrp OLowes. 

THE PROGRESSIVE CHECK. By ©. A. Waitmore, M.P. 

TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF A GERMAN COURT THEATRE, By J. L. 
MacDONALD, 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. By Professor G. W. 
PROTHERO. 

RECENT FINANCE. By Oxserver. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NoT be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 


NEXT WEEK. 


TODDLE ISLAND. Being the Diary of 


Lord Bottsford of England. In 1 vol. crown 8vyo, 6s, 





NOW READY. 


THE MODEL OF CHRISTIAN Gay. 


A Study of Certain Phases of Life in California. By Horacz 
ANNESLEY VACHEL. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


NOW READY. 


THE MERMAID. A Love Tale. By L, 


Doveatt, Author of “ Beggars All,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 


8vo, 68, 
A NEW EDITION. 


BASIL LYNDHURST. By Rosa N. 


Carey, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories,” &. In 1 vol. crown 
8vo, 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’, 


ORMISODAL: 


A NOVEL. 


By the Earl of DUNMORE, F.R.G.S., 
Author of ‘The Pamirs,” 1 vol. demy Svo, 6s, 


SELECT ESSAYS of SAINTE-BEUVE. 


Chiefly bearing on English Literature. Translated by A. J. Butter, T - 
lator of “ The Memoirs of Baron Marbot.” Crown ion, cloth, 5s. net. _ 
“The present translation is excellent, and the essays on ‘Chesterfield’s 
Letters,’ on ‘ William Cowper,’ ‘Gibbon,’ and M. Taine’s ‘ History of English 
Literature’ will greatly increase the circle of the French Critic’s Eaglish readers 
from their appearance in their present form,”—Morning Post, 


The RECOLLECTIONS of the DEAN of 


SALISBURY. By the Very Rev. G. D. Boyir, Dean of Salisbury. With 
Photogravure Portrait. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, 
ATHEN#ZUM.—“‘ One of the most delightful volumes of its kind published for 
many months past.” 


A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By Charles 


Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer in Histury at New Colleg’, 
Oxford; Author of *‘ Warwick the Kingmaker,” “A History of Greece,” ac. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6d. net. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Dffice. 








GENERAL SIR JOHN ADYE’S RECOLLECTIONS 
Just published, with Illustrations by the Author, demy 8vo, 14s. net. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A MILITARY LIFE. 


By General Sir JOHN ADYE, G.C.B., R.A., 
late Governor of Gibraltar, 


“One of the most valuable as well as most interesting books of the week.”— 
Daily Telegraph, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





NEW VOLUME OF 
“The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
Ready this day, 15s. net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s, ret. 
VOL. XLil, (O’DUINN—OWEN) OF THE 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


*,* Vol. I, was published on January 1st, 1886, and a further volume will be 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


oo 
Ovrsipr Pagu, TWELVE GUINEAS, 








£10 10 0] Narrow Column sevssseseee £3 10 0 

Half-Page ....cccscccsereeeeee 5 5 O} Half-Column 115 0 
Quarter-P. sesssecaeseessesenres 212 6 | Quarter-Colummn sesceseseeeeee O17 6 
ComPanizs, P 


Outside Page ssseccessssesereee £14 14 Of Inside Page ssesssssssessersseereres S12 12 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, & 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inob, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms; not, 
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MR. MURRAY’S $LIST. 


JUST OUT, crown 8vo, 6. 


SUNSHINE AND HAAR. Some further 


Glimpses into Life at Barncraig, By Gasrie, Szrouy, Author of 
“ Barncraig.” 


With Portrait, crown 8vo, 12s, FOURTH EDITION of 


‘SONGS, POEMS, AND VERSES. 


By Hexen, Lapy Durrrein (Countess of Gifford), Edited, with a Memoir, 
and some Account of the Sheridan Family, by her Son, the Marquess of 
Durrerix and Ava. : 





A COMPANION VOLUME TO THE ABOVE, 
Words and Music, crown 870, 9s. 


A SELECTION OF THE SONGS 


OF LADY DUFFERIN (Countess of Gifford). Set to Music by Herself and 
Others, 


JUST OUT. 


32mo, roan, 3s, 6d, ; morocco, 5s. 


THE PSALTER: according to the Prayer- 


book Version. With a Ooncordance and Other Matter compiled by the 
Right Hon, W. E. Guapstoys, M.P. 





With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE HOUSE OF THE HIDDEN 


PLAOES: a Clue to the Creed of Early Egypt from Egyptian Sources, By 
W. Marsnam Apams, Author of ‘‘The Drama of Empire,” &., sometime 
Fellow of New College, Oxford. 


DESIGN of the WORK, 

“The doctrines contained in the mystic writings, or Ritual, of Egypt (known 
to us as the Book of the Dead, but called by the Egyptians of old ‘The Book of 
the Master of the Hidden Places’) were nothing else than an account of the 
path pursued by the just, when, the bonds of the flesh being loosed, he passed 
throngh stage after stage of spiritual growth, until he became with him whose 
name, says that Egyptian Ritnal, is ‘Light, Great Oreator.’ A:d the path which 
the Ritual gives in writing the Great Pyramid (called by the ancient Egyptians 
the ‘Light’) materialises in the masonry.’’—See “The House of the Hidden 
Places,’ Chap. 1. 

OPINIONS of the PRESS on the ANALOGY. 

“Within the last few weeks one of the most plausible and cleverly worked-out 
of all the Pyramid theories has been propounded, We refer to the book entitled 
‘The House of the Hidden Places,’ in which Mr. Marsham Adams, already 
known as a devoted labourer in certain fields of Egyptology, describes and 
supports as @ solution of the fascinating problem the intimate correspondence, 
as be regards it, between the design of the Pyramid and the writings which are 
commonly entitled ‘ The Book of the Dead.’ ’”’—Morning Post, 


“Mr, Adams has worked out his conception in great detail, and shows a wide 
acquaintance with Egyptain mythology.”—Scotsman. 

“The whole volume is singularly interesting, and contains passages of actual 
literary beauty. It will be surprising if it does not make a stir.””—Sun. 





DR. SMILES’S WORKS. 


JOSIAH WEDGWOOD, F.R.S.: the Great Artistic Potter. 
His Perronal History. With Portrait, crown 8vo, 6s, 


LIVES of the ENGINEERS. [Illustrated with 9 Steel 
Portraits and 342 Engravings on Wood. 5 vols., 7s. 6d. each, 


LIFE of GEORGE STEPHENSON. With Illustrations, 


21s., 7s, 6d., or 2s. 6d, 


JAMES NASMYTH, Engineer. An Autobiography. Illus- 
trated, 6s. 
JASMIN : Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. 6s. 


“Tl rasait bien, il chantait mieux......Si la France possédait dix poétes comme 
Jasmin, dix podtes de cette influence, elle n’aurait pas 4 craindre de réyolutions,” 
—Sainte-Beuve, 





6s,-each. 
SELF-HELP. THRIFT. 
CHARACTER. DUTY. 
LIFE and LABOUR. INVENTION and IN- 


INDUSTRIAL BIO-| DUSTRY. 


GRAPHY, SCOTCH NATURALIST. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, Churches, and 


Industries in England and Ireland. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. ,- 


ROBERT DICK: Geologist and Botanist. With Portrait 


etched by Rajon, and numerous Illustrations, Crown 8yo, 12s. 


JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


1 vol. 4to, cloth, price 24s. net. 


EARLY VENETIAN PRINTING 
ILLUSTRATED. 


WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY 
C. CASTELLANI, Prefect of the Marciana Library, Venice, 


This magnificent Work contains more than two hundred pages of fae-similes 
of the finest books printed at Venice during the Italian issance. These 
plates, m black and red and colours, illustrate the type, the i:iials, the fine 
woodcuts, printers’ badges, and the watermarks, which make the books of tbis 
period — as works of art. A Note has been added on the beautiful bindings 
of the Ita'ian Renaissance, illustrated with reproductions of the more notabl; 
and elaborate specimens, 








In 1 vol. super-royal 8vo, cloth, with 2 Photogravure Plates, 
1 Plate in Colour, and 59 other Illustrations, price 12s. 6d. net. 


FERN GROWING: 


Fifty Years’ Experience in Crossing and Cultivation. 


With a List of the Most Important Varieties, 
and a History of the Discovery of Multiple Parentage, 


By E. J. LOWE, F.B.8., F.L.8., &., 
Author of ‘Our Native Ferns,” “ British and Exotic Ferns,” &, 


Fern-growers and those interested in will find in this Work all the 
information necessary for the production and cultivation of the rsost beautifal 
hybrid Ferns. It will also contain an account of Mr. Lowe’s discovery of the 
Maltiple Parentage of Ferns, and the results of nearly forty years’ work on this 
interesting subject. 





ENTIRELY NEW AND REVISED EDITION, in 2 vols, super- 
royal 8vo, cloth, with 60 large Plates, Coloured by Hand, 
and mounted on guards, price 30s. net. 


BRITISH GAME-BIRDS & WILD-FOWL. 


By BEVERLEY R. MORRIS, M.D. 


Revised and Corrected by W. B. TEGETMEIER, F.Z.S., 
Fellow of the British Ornithologists’ Union. 


With Siuty Large Plates Coloured by Hand. 


NOTE.—This Work has undergone a thorough revision at the hands of Mr. 
TEGETMEIER, the we!l-known ornithologist, and the colouring of the sixty plates 
has been done under his personal supervision. A complete Index has been added 
of the vernacular names of species in the British Isles and on the Continent, This 
—— : easy for the sportsman to ascertain the identity of any birds met 
with abread. 





In 1 vol. small crown 8vo, with 24 Illustrations, price 6s. net. 


THE BIRDS’ CALENDAR. 
By H. E. PARKHURST. 
An account of a year’s observation of the Times and Seasons of the Migration 


of Birds month by month. The first appearance, habits, and aspect of each bird 
are noted down and described in a pleasant and popular manner. 





ENTIRELY NEW ISSUE, in Thirty-six Monthly Parts, super- 
royal 8vo, price 2s. 6d. net per Part. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BIRDS. 


By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 
With Three Hundred and Ninety-four Plates all Colowred by Hand. 


The first part will be issued on April 1st, 1895, and a part will appear on 
the first day of every succeeding month, in an illustrated cover. Each six parts 
will form a volume, on the letion of which cloth cases for binding will be 
supplied at a moderate price. The text embodies all the author’s latest additions 
and corrections; and each part will contain, in addition to the letterpress, ten 
or eleven plates coloured by hand. The colouring of these plates has been most 
carefully revised for the present issue, and will found superior even to the 
much sought after early editions of the work. On the completion of the sixth 
volume, an elaborate and detailed Index will be supplied. 








ENTIRELY NEW ISSUE, in Six Monthly Parts, super-royal] 
8vo, price 2s. 6d. net per Part. 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH BUTTER: 
FLIES. 


By the Rev. F. O. MORRIS, B.A. 
With Seventy-nine Plates all Coloured by Hand. 


This well-known work on British Entomology will be issued in Six Monthly 
Parts. The firet part will be published on April Ist, 1895, and a part will 
appear on the first day of the five succeeding months, in an illustrated cover. 
Since the publication of the earlier editions of this work it has been greatly 
enlarged by the addition of many new plates with full descriptions, Each part 
will contain thirteen or fourteen of these plates, which give separate figures of 
the male and female where there is any obvious difference between them, also 
views of the under side and of the Caterpillar and Chrysalis. The last part wil! 
contain much valuable infurmation as to catching, mounting, aud preserving 
specimens, and an Index, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW NOVELS, &. 





“TI shall be astonished if ‘A London Legend’ does not 
Mr. McCarthy is to be congratulated upon it.”—Sun. 


rank among the very successful books of the year 


*,.* The First and Second Editions having been sold out, the novel has again been reprinted 
and the THIRD EDITION, in 3 vols., is now ready at all Libraries. ; 


A LONDON LEGEN D. 


By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY. 


“Candida is a most attractive heroine, and the book is distinctly the work of a man who is both a scholar and 


a man of the world...... The love-making all through is c less tl _of 
and she ought to be highly flattered, for there have not been many heroines in recent fiction so 


lovely, ry gracious Dorothy.” —QUEEN. 


A ri 
hero and heroine...... 


I could guess the original of Dorothy Carteret 
charming as 


§ as 


ight, healthy, and interesting book......well up to date......The charm of Mr. McCarthy's book lies in his 
His characters are clear cut, have an easy vitality, and we should not object to meet them in rea] 


life—which can be said of very few folk in present-day fiction.......A LONDON LEGEND’ is a clever book that may 
be read from end to end with pleasure and even profit.”—Stanparp. 





UNDER SEALED ORDERS. 


Shem.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 15s. net. And all Libraries. 
“* UNDER SEALED ORDERS’ is a first-class story of adventure, and, as it is written by a man of real intelli- 
nce and wide knowledge, it possesses qualities which lift it far above the ordinary story of its (Nihilist) class... 


e 
ie unusual and very interesting story 


By Grant Auten, Author of “The Tents of 


Mr. Allen has given us another thoroughly good tale of action and plot, 


such as we have often had from him before ; nor has he forgotten to make his characters life-like.’ —SprreaxEr. 


“The book is pa 


full of moving incident and charming people one is glad to have met.”—Srar. 


cked full of knowledge of men and manners......‘ UNDER SEALED ORDERS’ is a stirring story, 





The TREMLETT DIAMONDS, by Atay Sr. Avsyy, will be ready shortly, 


in 2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, net. And at all Libraries, 





CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW VOLUME OF STORIES, 
MOUNT DESPAIR, &c., is now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontispiece, 3s. 6d. 





WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


BEYOND the DREAMS of AVARICE. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 


“It is distinctly a powerful book.” —LIBERAL. 


‘*A very clever and a very original novel.” —SPEAKER. 





The DRIFT of FATE. By Dora RvssE.t. 


8 vols., 15s. net. 


[April aust. 


LADY KILPATRI“K. By Rospert Bucuanan, Author of “ The Shadow of the Sword.” 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s, 


In DEACON’S ORDERS, Xc. 


By Water Besant, Author 


With a Frontispiece by A. Forestier. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


(Immediately. 


of ‘Children of Gibeon,” &e. 


(May. 





New Three~and~Sixpenny Novels. 


= 
VILLAGE TALES and JUNGLE 
TRAGEDIES. By B. M. Croker. With a 
Frontispiece by Jobn Charlton. 
* An interesting and entertaining book, which will 
be heartily enjoyed by everyone who reads it.”— 
Scotsman, 


The MINOR CHORD: a Story of a 
Prima Donra. By J. MiTCHELL CHAPPLE, 
** Hasan sir of s mple reality which suggests either 
a close study of actual life or a faculty not unworthy 
of Defoe.”—Speaker. 


The WHITE VIRGIN. By George 
MANVILLE Fenn. 

“Mr, Fenn’s plotis happy and natural, its manifold 
even s too rapid and realistic to falter, and the 
characters are one and all capitally imagined and 
portrayed.”—St. James’s Gazette, 





JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. By 
R, E. Franci.1on. 
**The story is bright and amusing. It is, in fact,a 
racy book.” —Leeds Mercury. 


DOROTHY’S DOUBLE. By G. A. 
ENTY, 


NTY. 
* A curious as well as a clever study.”—Morning 
Post. 


MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. Le- 
PELLETIER, Tuianslated by J. A. J. De Villiers. 
**It is both vivid and exciting...... Probably no one 
who took it up could lay it down till the last page 
was finished.”"—Academy. 


A SOLDIER of FORTUNE. By L. T. 
EADE. 

“It is refresbing to come upon such an out-and- 
ont govd novel of the romantic type.”—Lady’s 





Pictorial. 


The PRINCE of BALKISTAN. By 


ALLEN UPWARD. (Shortly. 


The PHANTOM SHIP, &. By W. 
Cxrark RoussELL. With a Frontispiece by H, C. 
Seppings Wright. 

**No other writer so effective'y carries his readers 
down to the sea in ships, and even in steamers he 
never fails to give us the true salt atmosphere...... 
‘The Lazarette of the Huntress’ is undoubtedly one 
of the most exciting tales ever written by a past- 
master in the art of thri:ling his readers, while the 
other ten yarns are all thoroughly interesting.” 
—Manchester Courier. 


ORCHARD DAMEREL. By Alan St. 
AUBYN. 


“ The characters are like living persons......It isa 
thoroughly enjoyable story.”—Scotsman, 





The GOLDEN BUTTERFLY. By Wa rer Besant and James Ricz. 


Edition, set in new type, medium 8vo ; cloth, 1s. 


Popular SIXPENNY 


“A tock full of quaint conceits, startling extyavagenccs and contrasts, and delightful humour. ‘The Golden Butterfly ’ will certainly add to the happiness of 
mankind, for we defy anybody to read it with a gloomy countenance.”—Times, 





New Two-Shilling Books.—Now Publishing. 


IVAN GREET’S MASTERPIECE. By 


Grant ALLEN, 


* The REBEL QUEEN. By Walter 


BESANT. 


The RED SULTAN. By Maclaren 


CosBan, 


* DARK DEEDS. By Dick Donovan. 
WITNESS to the DEED. By G. 


MANVILLE FENN. 


ROPES of SAND. By R. E. Fran- 


CILLON, 





A FAIR COLONIST. 


GLANVILLE, 
A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. 


By Bret Hakre. 


The DAYS of HIS VANITY. By 


SyDNEY GRUNDY. 


* LADY VERNER’S FLIGHT. By 


Mrz. HUNGERFORD, 


By Ernest 





TIME’S REVENGES. By D. Christie 


MURRAY, 


A TRYING PATIENT. By James 


AYN. 


OUTLAW and LAWMAKER. By 


Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED. 


* SCENES from the SHOW. By 


Gror@e R. Sims. 


*The DICTATOR. By Justin | QUITTANCE in FULL. By T. W. 


McCarrtuy. 
Those marked *® may also be bad in cloth, at 2s. 6d. 


SPEIGHT, 
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